subscriptions by Feb. 25. 

As the Daily Worker went to press the Prospect area 
ning of the week and |expected to reach half its goal of Reentered as second class matter Oct. zs 1947, at the pOstoffice at New York, N. Y¥., under the Act of March 3, ts7Y 
300 by late last night. 


__ Supporters of the Daily Worker and The Worker in 
- New York City were plugging away late yesterday to go 1) ‘= 
in the Bronx had obtained 64 subs by early evening and 
In Brooklyn, at least three areas were working to join Vol. XXVIII, No. 26 New York, Monday, February 5, 1951 


Over the 50 percent mark in the campaign for 18,000 , . p | 
all y wOll 
was working for 100. The area had 50 subs at the begin- al 
(Continued on Page 9) (12 Pages) Price 5 Cents cit —6 


PRESIDENT SPURNS HER PLEA 


ao 


| 


? 


Re 


Mrs. Josephine Grayson, wife of Francis De- 
Sales Grayson, one of Martinsville victims, and Sree ideale 
their five children, whom President Truman re- | See Pag es 
fused to see yesterday when she sought to plead 
with him to intervene to save her husband and the 
other two victims scheduled to die this morning. 


ruman R efuses 70 See | 


Wh WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—Continuing an unprecedented day-and- 
nites 


night vigil, more than 400 silent marchers tonight were tramping the icy 
sidewalks of the White House in a demonstration aimed at saving the 


groes, 


: M hr b | lives of three Negroes scheduled to be executed early tomorrow morn- 
, sarc nm ing. President Truman and Vice-President Barkley refused to see the wife 


t 


R L d of Francis Grayson, one of ie pete co eee 
m > - _ Heckled and harrassed by cops, the pickets—Negro and white—com- 
_ ESIC on to ing from a number of states, were resolved to continue the vigil through- 
out the night, the sixth consecutive night of the death watch. 


| Mourn M artyr Four of the original group, known throughout the world as the 


Martinsville Seven—were electrocuted Friday morning by the State of- 


eo Virginia after President Truman; Supreme Court Justice Vinson and 
x |  . (Continued on Page 9) 


Pennsylvania Railread 
posted this sign Friday in the 
main station at 33rd Street: 

“Due to trainmen reporting ill, 
trains to and from Philadelphia 
and Washington, south and west, _ 
will be subject to delay.” - 

That was the companys way 
of explaining that 2,000 New 
York switchmen, firemen and 
conductors had joined their fel- 
!low workers on 47 railroads in 
50 cities across the nation in a 
“sick leave” protest to back 


S 7 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—Government officials were meeting today with national officers 
of four railroad brotherhoods and companies in an effort to force the rail workers to abandon their 
“sick leave’ movement, which has practically tied up the railroads of the country. The rail workers are 
seeking--a- reduction of the ) 


Lee | ie ities Ste SES Senn ea Me ey oe Se aN 
work week to 40 hours with- € ; |. 
“an ina Calls UN Move | 

National mediation_ board | ‘ , 7 © oo 2. 


chairman John Thad Scott, 
‘Jr., claimed the “talks are moving 
along satisfactorily.” But he would 
not predict an early settlement. 


The first méeting of the day was 
convened at 11:10 A.M., EST. and 
lasted four hours. It was the sec- 
ond in less than 24 hours. A new 
meeting was scheduled for 6 P.M. 

The “sick leave’ movement has 
affected railroads from coast to 
coast, forcing widespread embar- 
goes on mail and freight and halt- 
ing passenger and commuter serx- 
ices. 


= 4; wage, hours and rules demands 
*1\that have been stalled 23 months 


by White House  dickering. 


“You can’t ask a man to work 
f+ when he is sick, a brakeman 
‘from one of the fast stalled PRR 


oe | # © gee express trains declared as he 
: a We 4 headed out of the station. 

7 | | . = a =) fe | “I am not reporting sick, but 
| ee me Pg my train is cancelled because the 


switchmen are out. It’s all right 
jwith me. We're with them and 

The Chinese Government has rejected the recent UN 
General Assembly action against Peoples China as illegal, 


I hope they win.” | 
saying it proved the U. S. Government wanted “not peace, 


Several passenger train crews 
walked past us. They were on 
itheir way to put away their lan- 
‘terns and flares and leave for 
home. The _ switchmens “sick 

wy war. ene Pekin ga 

| a statement Fri 

The movement closed industria] En-lai, re Te ae sr wht rt 
plants and coal mines. More than eign Minister, in which he declared 
170,000 workers were laid off.' the assembly had ignored the “de- 


trains in 


| j leave”. strike had canceled their 
essary measures to cope with the ‘trains, too. 
fattempts of American imperialism +CANCEL 34 TRAINS | 
and its accomplices to extend the ! By 83 P. M. the Pennsylvania 
Army shipments were slowed. 
While mediation moves.went on 
in Washington, the Brotherheod of 
Railroad Trainmen faced an order 


aggressive war. 4{R. R. was compelled to cancel 34 
to show cause why it should not 


be cited for “contempt” of an in- 
junction issued in a similar move- 
ment last December. 

The “contempt” case was sched- 
uled' to-continue in Chicago Fed- 
eral court tomorrow after the 
show-cause order was issued yes- 
terday, Government attorneys were 
reported ready to ask for a $500,- 
000 a day fine against the union if 
it is found in contempt. 

At Chicago, the New York Cen- 
tral announced that the Twentieth 
Century Limited would leave for 
New York in one section, instead 
of the usual two. The road first 
canceled its swank Commodore 
Vanderbilt to New York, then later 
anounced it would run. 

The Pennsylvania canceled all 
through passenger trains between 
Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston because of mass 
“sick leaves” on’ the New Haven 
Railtoad over which the trains 
travel between New York and Bos- 
ton. The New Haven earlier had 
shut down between New York and 
Boston and announced it would 
decide Jater whether to resume to- 
morrow. 

The affected railroads were us- 
ing supervisory personnel as scabs. 

The mail embargo was one of 
the most stringent in history and 
64,000 sacks of mail were reported 
dammed up in the Pennsylvania 
Station at New York alone. 

The New York Central had can- 
celed a total of 22 trains from New 
York to midwest points, » d only 
five long-haul tra‘ns w. ¢ sched- 
(Continued o.. . «ge 9) - 


sire of the peace Joving people of 
the world” when it rejected the 
proposals of the Asian-Arab group. 

Chou declared the assembly ac-' 
tion was ““null and void” because 
his government was not allowed to 
participate in the deliberations and 
said Peking would “absolutely pay 
no attention” to the “Good Offices 
‘Committee” established by the 
assembly. 

‘He recalled that his government 
had proposed that a seven-nation 
conference be called to arrange 
for a cease-fire, the withdrawal of 
all troops from Korea, and the. set- 
tlement of all related matters in 

ia. 

“We made a further statement,” 
Chou said, “that after the convoca- 
tion of the seven-nation confer-| 


ried can be agreed upon before 


ence, a cease-fire for a limited pe-}| 


further negotiations on 
problems. 
COERCE NATIONS : 
But, he added, the “United 
States government Jost no time in 
intimidating: and coercing repre- 
sentatives of a majority of nations 
in hurriedly rejecting the resolu- 


all related 


‘tion for a seven-nation conference: 

“Is this not clear proof,” he 
asked, “of the intention of the 
United States to extend the war 
and oppose peace?” 

Dealing with that section of the 
UN resolution which calls upon 
all nations to “refrain from giving 
any assistance to the aggressors in 
Korea,” Chou made this comment: 

“The Chinese people will hence- 
forth recognize all the more clear- 
ly the aggressive ambitions of 
American imperialism, will be all 
the more determined to defeat the 


PERVERTED TRUTH 

He charged that the UN resolu- 
tion was an “utter perversion of 
‘the truth” and said it is “obviously 
the United States which engi- 
neered the Korean incident” by its 
invasion of that country and Tai- 
wan. 

He said the assembly action, “in 
a most naked way, proves to the 
peace-loving people and nations of 
the world that the United States 
government and its accomplices 
want not peace but war, and that 
they have blocked the way to a 
peaceful settlement.” 

Chou reiterated that his govern- 
ment “has always stood for the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean) 


CHOU EN-LAI 


—— and other important prob- 
ems in Asia. 


“The United Nations General 
Assembly and its First Committee, 
encroaching upon the powers of 
the Security Council, have blatant- 
ly adopted the United States reso- 
lution slandering China, without 
the participation of the lawful rep- 
resentatives of the People’s Re- 
public of China,” he said. | 


“This. is obviously illegal, slan- 


position. | 


-|commuter 
north Jersey. 


derous, null and void, and the Chi-' 
nese people firmly express their op- | exp 


to points 
The New York 
|Central suspended trains on its 
Harlem Division. : ; 
More cancellations . were ex- 
pected on the New York Central, 
Harlem, Putnam and Hudson 
Divisions as 118 of the divisions’ 
178 conductors, ticket ‘collectors 
and brakemen reported “sick.” 
“We haven't had a wage in- 
crease since 1948,” stated one 
member of the Brothérhood of 
Railway Trainmen as he stepped 
out of the Penn Station with a 
little. bag and two lanterns. 
-"Fwo other trainmen stepped to 
lain that..a 35-cent an hour 


en (Continued on Page 9) 


Jersey, Pennsy Farmers Act 
lo Win Peace Plus Parity 


TRENTON, Feb. 4.—Farmers of Pennsylvania and New Jersey yesterday spoke out 


here for “peace and parity, the two essentials for the family-sized farm.” The 100-odd 
delegates to the Farmers Union eastern division convention in session here voted full sup- 


port to a cease-fire in Korea and 
seating of the Chinese ‘People’s 
Republic in the United Nations. 
They cheered Fred Stover, Iowa 
Farmers Union president, when he 
declared; “Peace is no longer sub- 
versive in the eyes of the people ef 
the Midwest .. . they are ready to 
join the peace forces of the world.” 


Blasting the “summer soldiers, 
sunshine patridts” as cold war 
salesmen, Stover said: “Spy fever 
and war chills are good for busi- 


aggressor with action and will un- 
derstand better how to take all nec- 


He outlined a six-point program 
for peace; 

1. Take our troops out of Korea; 

2. Seat China in the UN; 


3. Return Formosa “because 
Formosa is stolen property’; 

4. Curb monopoly; 

5. Pull up the roots of world 
cartels; . | 

6, Establish full democracy, po- 
litical, social and economic, which 
means full justice and world 


ness. 


peace. 
Stover spoke at the evening ban- 


Quit Korea, Town Meeting Tells 


quet whieh wound up the one-day 
session. The farm leader's recep- — 
[tion was in.vivid contrast to the 
frosty silence that greeted John A. 
Baker, assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Baker said that the 
Brannan Plan and other advances 
for the small farmer have been 
tabled because of “aggression of 
foreign dictatorships ... Red im- 
perialist dictatorships.” 

Dead silenee followed. 

The chairman’ was Alvin. B. 


: (Continued on Page 9) 


BEDFORD, Mass., Feb. 4—A special Town meet- 
ing of the people of Bedford: turned down a $4,100 
appropriation for a civil defense program because, they 
said, there:is no national emergency which_ requires 
one. Albert W-: Clifford, chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen, complained that only one person present 
appeared to be in favor of the “defense” spending. 

_ Angrily, Clifford described the townspeople as 
having been “voting for Stalin.” He said that the 
opponents of the ‘defense’ masure “were outspoken in 
declaring that there is no national emergency and no 
need for a civil dfense program.” 

This attitude, he suggested, might be the “tipoff 
to what will happen in ost small towns when civil 
defense appropriations a:« voted on at annual town 
meetings. ~ | 


HENDERSON, Ky., Feb. 4.—Participants in: a 
town meeting calledsby the ma 

to bring the GI's Back from 
angered because discussion of that topic was block 


Instead, the city authorities, who used the public’s 


. ey in Korea in. a battle. 
_ what, | are 

to draft a petition | Romer | ad Pore 

orea left the BCs 


peace sentiment as a come-on, turned the meeting into 
a planning session for “civil defense.” 

Mayor Otis A. Benton had called the meeting on 
the Korean question, expressing the hope that. other 
cities will take such stands before it is too late.” 

At the meeting of 75, several attempts were made 
to take up the Korean issue, but Mayor Benton side- 
tracked them with the statement: “There is utterly 
nothing we can de about that situation, unless you 
want to write to your officials in Washington.” 

But some days before the meeting, the mayor had 
said, that U. S. forces are “engaged in a useless battle.” 
All mothers of Gl’s and all other women were urged 


_ by him ‘to attend the meeting and “speak for their 


ria i os ty 
He said then that “Our youn are being 
Our own Leslie. has 
are there.” | 


Powell -was Henderson's 


pe 


second casualty in’ the 


Korean police action. He was wounded ,at Taegon, | ~ 


the boys don’t know why they — 


17 days after landing at Pusan. He spent five months 
s army hospitals and then was granted a furlough 
ome. | ) t 
“The mayor at that time debunked the propaganda 
that the Soviet Union menaces the U. S., asserting that. 
“Russia is in no condition to declare all-out war.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, . Feb. 4.—Speaking over - the 
Jocal radio station here, Rep. Charles B. Brownson (R- 
Ind) stated that he has been swamped with mail op- 
posing the 18-year old draft. _He said over 90 percent | 
of the constituents writing oppose the draft. =. |. 


future? 
for a 
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Wearing mourning bands, 900 Negro and white people of Richmond bere floral wreaths 
_ through the streets of the city to the state capitol yesterday in memory of four of the Martinsville 


Seven slain by Virginia’s executioners. They prayed and sang spirituals before Gov. John Battle’s 


JURY-PICKING STARTS TODAY 
IN TRIAL OF ‘TRENTON SIX’ 


TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 4—Pros- 
ecution and defense will begin to- 
‘morrow morning to pick a jury for 
the second trial of six Negroes, 
framed three years ago on a mur- 
der charge and sentenced to death. 


Re-trial of the men, known as 
the “Trenton Six,” was ordered by 
the New Jersey State Supreme 
Court after finding the lower court 
in error. Police records of the al- 
leged murder of a 73-year-old fur- 
niture dealer on Jan. 27, 1948, had 
been denied the defense. 

Section of a jury from the panel 
of 56 talesmen constituting the 
panel is expected to take a week. 

The defendants are Collis Eng- 
lish, 25; Ralph Cooper, 25; James 
S. Thorpe, 26; John MacKenzie, 
26: Horace Wilson, 39, and Mc- 
Kinley Forrest, 37. 

Raymond Pace Alexander, Hai- 
tian consul at Philadelphia, will 
act as chief defense counsel, de- 
fending MacKenzie and Wilson. 
~Arthur -Garfield- Hays, American 


Civil Liberties leader, assisted by| 


former judge George Pelletteiri, 
wlli defend Forrest. 

Mercer County Prosecutor Mar- 
‘lo Volpe, who acted for the State 
in the original trial in 1948, will 
argue again,for the prosecution. 


Superior Court Judge Ralph J.| 
Smalley will preside over the trial! 


in the courtroom of the new Court- 
house Annex here. 

Attorneys for the Civil Rights 
Congress who handled the appeal 
for the six doomed men were 
forced out of the case when the 
courts refused to allow them to 
serve. CRC officials said their law-| 
yers withdrew in the interest of se- 
curing a prompt trial for the men 


who have spent half of their three 


ryears’ imprisonment in the death 
house. 

Joseph Squires, chairman of the 
New Jersey Committee to Free the 
Trenton Six, announced that the 
CRC would continue to support 
the defense. Squires stated: 

“The Civil Rights Congress 1s 
continuing its campaign which it 
launched over two years ago. The 
C.R.C. will not let up in the fight 
until all the men are free. 

“The new trial will not automat- 
ically guarantee justice. Willie Mc- 
Gee faces death after four trials. 


Only the peoplc can prevent an- 
other frameup. . 

“We shall continue to bring the 
facts to the public. We do this in 
the finest traditions of American 
justice which calls for a public 
‘trial and not star chamber proceed- 


‘ings behind closed doors. The peo- 


ples’ partial victory will, thereby, 
be turned into complete victory— 
freedom for the innocent men. 


Special to the Daily Worker 


test the.execution of four 


ing a stay of execution for 
Negroes. 


Stoppage Hits 
Execution of 4 of 
Martinsville 7 


SAN PEDRO, Cal., Feb. 4—Work was stopped at 
the Western Cotton Compressor Co. mill here as 81 
Negro workers conducted a memorial meeting to pro- 


Friday. They sent telegrams to President Truman urg- 


of the Martinsville Seven 


the remaining three framed 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS ASK 


LIFTING OF ‘MIRACLE’ BAN - 


Thirty-nine Protestant ministers, 
ewish rabbis and other religious 
eaders from New York and Con- 
necticut yesterday petitioned the 
New York State Board of Regents 
not to ban the showing of the con- 
troversial motion picture, “The 


te 


Miracle.” 


Liberal Ministers’ Club of New 
York, declared : 

“Since there is a wide divergence 
of opinion as to what is and is not 


A subcommittee of the Board 
The petition, initiated by the’ 


sacrilegious even in _ religious 
groups, for anybody, -public or 
‘private, religious or non-religious, 
to seek to deprive the 
its right of judgment in the matter 
is to seek to violate basi@ civil and 
religious liberies.” : 
Oo 
Regents has declared-the film “sac- 
riligious” following a call by Fran- 
\cis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
jot New_York, for Catholics and 
others to boycott the movie. 


Starting Today: 


HAT THE WAR ECONOMY 
MEANS TO YOU 


1. WHO REALLY RUNS IT 


ublic: of | 


irade of veterans 


offices in their last efforts to save the lives of the remaining three. It was 
the first time in the histor yof Richmond that Negro and white residents 
had. joined together in such an organized protest against the oppression of 
Negroes. In demonstrations in Washington, New York's Harlem, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles and other major cities, the people joined © 

e efforts to save the lives of the three men. The three, Francis D. Grayson, John C. 
Taylor and James L. Hairston, were scheduled to walk to the electric chair in Richmond/s — 
state penitentiary early Monday morning, if Truman and Battle persisted in the refusal 


to order the-halting of the executions. Truman made himself unavailable to Grayson’s 
wife, and Battle continued to refuse last-minute appeals to grant clemency to the men. 


Their refusal last week sent the first 
four of the Martinsville Seven to 
their deaths Friday morning. 

The deaths of Joe Henry Hamp- 
ton, Howard L. Hairston, Booker 
T. Millner and Frank Hairston 
shocked and angered the people of 
Virginia, and millions of others 
throughout the nation and world. 
HEAR LAST WORDS 

The 900 packed the Richmond 
Bethel AME Cfurch on Third St. 
to pray for the lives of the three, 
and hear spiritual advisers to the 
four executed men relate the last 
words of the men. 

Rev. Everett E. Smith of the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, who ad- 
ministered to Frank Hairston, Jr., 


men asserted their innocence to 
the last. Smith revealed that three 
other ministers of the men became 
convinced that all were not guilty, 
and appealed to Gov. Battle late 
Thursday night to test the men on 
the lie detector. , 

Battle's advisers turned 
the appeal, Smith reported. 

Smith also revealed that the 
men said they were forced to sign 
“confessions by olice, who 
threatened to turn the men loose 
to mobs around the Henry County 
Courthouse in Martinsville. 

“We decided that we wauld 


down 


up-to his last minute, said the four 


rather die in the electric chair than 


mob,” Smith quoted one of the 
men as saying. 

Joining with Smith in the mass 
prayer meeting were Rev. W. B. 
Ball of the Goodwill Baptist 
Church, and Rev. P. B. Walker of 
the Third St. AME Church. 


HUNDREDS OF MEETINGS 
It was one of hundreds of pray- 
er meetings held throughout the 


tcountry. In Philadelphia, Boston, 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, Minneapolis, and New 
York’s Harlem, others were con- 
ducted by hundreds of ministers. 

Hundreds of thousands of leaf- 
lets urging action to save the lives 
of the three men were distributed 
to church goers and workers in 
those cities. In Chicago, thousands 
of leaflets were distributed by In- 
ternational Harvester workers, and 
packinghouse workers. 

At the same time, visits to con- 
gressmen were made by delega- 
tions. In New: York City, after 
such visits, Rep. Emanuel Cellar 
(D-NY), chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, wired Gov. 
Battle urging clemency for the 
men. Rep. Arthur Klein (D-NY), 
however, refused to. intercede on 
behalf of the men. | 

Thousands of telegrams poured 
into the White House and Gov. 
Battle’s offices as.a result-of the 
renewed. protests, rallies, street 


jmeetings and prayer meetings. 
Western Union offices in Harlem' 


were deluged with telegrams as all 
‘maintained. } 

Sidewalk watchers joined a pa- 
: who marched 
through Harlem Saturday night. 


‘vigorous protest against the execu- 
tion Friday 


: 


-| All day yesterday and through- 
out the night Harlem voiced its 


Inight parades and vigils were|| 


' 


+4 


; 


‘of the four Martinsville’ 


ecution of the remaining legal 
lynch victims, scheduled to die this 
morning, be halted. 

“The other three must be 
saved, was the theme of services 
in 17 of Harlem’s Protestant 
churches, 

STREET DEMONSTRATIONS 

Picket demonstrations, under 
auspices of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, which continued to grow in 
size during the afternoon, were 
held throughout Harlem. White 
workers joined Harlem Negro resi- 
dents and carried banners through 
the streets demanding the three 
doomed men be saved. 

The pickets jammed every foot 
of space on Lenox Ave. between 
125th and 126th Sts. They shouted 
as they marched: 


“Four were murdered. How 
many more?” 

More than a thousand telegrams 
were dispatched at the 125th St. 
Western Union office to Gov. John 
Battle of Virginia and to the White 
House in Washington, urging an 
end to the execution. Many of the 
telegrams were sent by church con- 
gregations. Services at the Refuge 
Church, 124th St. and 7th Ave., 
were opened with a prayer for the 
Martinsville Seven. Hunter Odell, 
of the Citizens Committee to Save 
the Martinsville Seven, addressed 


to be torn to pieces by a lynch’ the Refuge Church congregation. 


Following the services, telegrams 
were dispatched to Richmond, Va., 
and Washington on behalf of the 
doomed men. 

Protests against the scheduled 
executions were telegraphed by 
the Congregation of the Church of 
God, 227 Lenox Axe., following 
an” address by Mrs, Maude Katz, 
of the Citizens Committee. The 
Rev. William. Aaron, pastor of the 
church, called on Gov:-Battle to 
save the three men “in the-name 
of God.” este 

Other pastors who denounced 
from their pulpits the Friday exe- 
cution and called for an end to 
those scheduled for today. were: 
Rev. P. D. Dewhart; AME Church; 


IP OINT. 


By Alan Max 
Managing Editor 


The papers report that the United States is asking Britain 
for the use of 14 airfields in the Middle East with which to en- 


circle the Soviet Union. 


not aggressive. 


- Tieved to be a record 
It is true that 


OF 0 
-_ So Sincere 


This shows, of course, that we are against aggression. 
~ The Soviet Union, on the other hand, doesn’t seek any air 
bases with which to encircle us. This proves, naturally, that the 
Soviet Union is bent on aggression. 
It’s the same with China. The Chinese insist that we leave — 
the part of China (Taiwon-Formosa) which we have 
This shows that the Chinese are aggressors. | 
We refuse to leave Chinese territory. This proves we are 


Everybody says we have no aggressive intentions, so it 
must be so. Truman says it. Acheson says it. And now Eisen- — 
hower says it. To show how sincere he is, Eisenhower used |} 
the word “heart” six times in his report to Congress. This is be- 
for the use of such @ sincere word in a — 


: r. Goebbels once-used the word “heartland” ee 
eight times in a speech. But everyone knows that Dr. Goebbels | 


Rev. James Robinson, Church of 
the Master, 86 Morningside Ave.; 
Rev. Sanders, Convent Avenue 
Baptist Church; Rev. B. C. Robe- 
son, Mother Zion Church, 137 
Lenox Ave,; Rev. Poe, Community 
Church, 47 W. 128th St: and 
Rev. Eli Wagner, of the Newark 
Church of the Air. 


Meanwhile, Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., refused to see 
a delegation of women that sought 
to appeal to him at the Abyssinia 
Baptist Church. Powell also re- 
fused to pray for the doomed men 
during his services and also refused 
to ask his huge congregation to 
send wires to Virginia Gov. John 
Battle. 

With amazing callousness, Pow- 


‘ell_said from the pulpit: “It’s no 
use in sending wires to the Gov- 


ernor. He wont get them.” 
Among the members of the Citi- 
zens Committee who addressed the 
Harlem church congregations were 
Mrs. Frances. Smith, Mrs. Mae 
Williams, Mary Powell, Lewis 
Wheaton, Mrs. Ramona Garrett, 
Mrs. Mary Hendrick, Mrs. Rosalie 
Berry, and Mrs. Barbara Stokes. 
Howard Fast, the 
joined the demonstration , during 
the afternoon. He addressed a 
large open air mass meeting from 
a step-ladder at Harlem's busy im- 
tersection, 126th St. and Lenox 
Ave. The rally was under the aus- 
pices of the Civil Rights Congress. 
Other protest meetings and 
demonstrations were held at 134th 
St. and Lenox Ave., 116th St. and 
Lenox Ave, and 116th St. and 8th 
Ave. 
WARNING OF BLOODBATH 
Negro and white pickets, con- 
demning the Virginia legal lynch- 
ings, were on Harlem streets all 
Saturday night until 5 a.m. The 
picketing began again Sunday 
afternoon. | 
The series of meetings and dem- 
onstrations were directed from 
Harlem CRC -neadquarters, 53 


West 125th St., by Russell Meek, _ 


(Continued en Page 8) 
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By Rob F. Hall 


(Reprinted from late edition of .The Worker) : | 


RICHMON D, Va.—In the small execution chamber of Richmo 
Virginia sent four men to their death Friday morning in the name of upholding 


nd prison, the state of 


white su- 


premacy. Thus ended the first round in the struggle of progressive peoples around the 
world to save the Martinsville Seven from legal lynching for a ‘rape’ they did not commit. 
But even as the executioner methodically threw the switch that electrocuted the four 
young Negroes, the struggle went on, aimed now at saving the remaining three who are 
scheduled to die Monday. Here in Richmond, a vigil of prayer, which has been in prog- 


Thompson Tells 
Of Need for 
‘Worker’ Now 


(Reprinted from late edition of 
The Worker) 


Shocked by the news of the 
“legal” lynching of four Martins- 
ville Negroes, friends of The 
Worker throughout the city ex- 
pressed determination Friday to 
see, that the one paper which has 
been battling consistently against 
the cae oppression of the Ne- 
gro people gets a wider audience. 


“Such events as this lynching 
bring home to us .most vividly 
how essential it is that we get the 
Daily Worker and The Worker 
out to the people,” Robert Thomp- 
son, state chairman of the Com- 
munist Party declared, as he ap- 
aled for action to block the 
scheduled execution on Monday of 
three others. | 
The Communist Party is_assist- 
ing The Worker drive for 18,000 
i, Bia in New York State. 
The drive got into high gear less 
than two weeks ago, and is ex- 
pected to go well over the 950 
percent mark this weekend. . It ends 
Feb. 15. | | 
Thompson charged that the 
“act of ruling-class savagery lo- 
“ward the oppressed Negro people 


ress for a week on the grounds of the State 
Capitol continued despite the bitter cold. 

The four who died Friday morning were 
all young men, scarcely out of their teens. They 
were Joe Henry Hampton, 213 Howard Lee 
Hairston, 20; Booker T. Millner, 22; and 
Frank Hairston, Jr., 20. 


Newspapermen were excluded from the 
execution chamber. Under Virginia law, only 


an officially selected jury of from six to 12 
may witness an execution. 

But like the jury which convicted the Martinsville 
Seven, the panels of witnesses who saw them killed were 
lily white. 


The four young men went to their deaths calmly, it 


was said, reiterating their innocence. 


Shortly before he went to the execution chamber, 


Frank Hairston said, “I never touched the woman. I am 
innocent. But I am resigned to death now and I will meet 
you all on the other side.” 


THANKS EVERYBODY 


Booker Miliner, a gifted young man who taught his cellmates 
to read and write during the two years they spent in prison, sent 
word through a pastor “thinking everybody who did anything at all 
to help us.” 

All four were aware of the world campaign to save their lives. 


Their doom was sealed Friday morning at 1:30 when Chief Jus- ' 


tice Fred Vinson of the U. S. Supreme Court refused the last plea of 
attorneys for a stay of execution. Earlier that night, President Tru- 
man sent word that he “wasn’t seeing anybody” about the Martins- 
ville case and Gov. John S. Battle rejected all petitions for clemency. 

At seven oclock Friday morning, the reception and waiting 
rooms of Richmond were filled with officers, prospective “witnesses” 
and newsmen. 


as usually a placid man, was nervous and edgy. 


He read to the 


newsmen a Virginia statute declaring that “no newspaper shal] print _ 


or publish the details of the execution of criminals. 
that the criminal was executed shall be printed.” 


Only the fact 


He told newsmen that their “spiritual advisers’ had been all 
night with the condemned men. Their sheads had been shaved the 
day before, he said, in preparation for the electric chair. On Thurs- 


LISTS EXECUTIONS 


_ day they had visits from members of their families. 


Smyth was busy coming and’ going from the execution chamber 
in the basement to the small office where the newsmen waited. 

Shortly after eight o'clock he came in. “Joe Hampton went ‘to 
the chair at 8:05 and was pronounced dead at 8:12,” he said. 

A few minutes later he poked his head in. 

“Howard Hairston at 8:32,” he said. 

His next remark, a few minutes later was terse. 


“Forty 
pronounced dead at 8:49. 


-nine,” he said. He meant that Booker Millner had been 


On his final trip he seemed more relaxed. 
“Nine-five, gentlemen,” he said. Frank Hairston had died at 


9:05. 


“It's cold as hell this morning,” said the warden. 


I left the prison immediately and found the fresh air, although 
bitterly cold, welcome after the smell of death within those walls. 


CONDUCT PRAYER 


At the State Capitol, a small group was condu:ting a prayer 


meeting. They were huddled around a five-gallon can in which a 
fire burned. Two elderly Negro women were seated on boxes near 
the fire. One of them was wiping tears from her eyes. 


I told them that four of the Martinsville Seven had been ex- 


ecuted. A young Negro who was presiding halted a moment, and 
opened his Bible. “Let us join in the Twenty-third Pslam.” The two 


_ women arose from their boxes and _all bowed their heads. 


At the headquarters of the committee to save the Martinsville 
Seven, a meeting was already under way. Aubrey Grossman, Civil _ 


Rights Congress leader was talking when I entered. Everyone was 
weary and red-eyed from lack of sleep. , 


“We can still save the three,” said Grossman. And the meeting 


is part of the pattern of its brutal proceeded to lay out plans for mobilizing-fresh support in the fight. 


aggression against colored peoples 
everywhere.” 

“Just as the puppets of big 
‘business in our country have 
leveled the cities of Korea and 
caused the deaths of untold mil- 
lions in Asia to maintain Wall 
Street’s domination there, so they 

have used the lynch weapon— 
“legal” and illegal—to retain their 
domination over Negro Ameri- 
cans,” he declared. 

He urged that the “conscience 
of the nation be aroused to stay 
the hand of the Virginia execu- 
tioner in the case of the three 
_ “We must put an end once and 
for all to this bloody treatment 
of colored Americans,” he _ in- 
sisted. “A solid, fighting unity 
of Negro and white is needed to 
block any such future shameful 
deeds,” 

Thompson noted that the only 
newspaper fighting persistently 
for this unity are the Worker and 
the Daily Worker. They are the 
only papers that have “consist- 
ently exposed this dreadful 
frame-up and have sought to 
rally the people against it.” 

“We must see to it that these! 


Warden W. Frank Smyth, who was described by local reporters 


Ihe Story of the Martinsville Frameup | 


that “there is no mass feeling 
against these defendants.” In the 
next breath, he declared, “It is 
extremely difficult to secure jurors 
who have not expressed an opinion 
in the matter.” 

On April 21 Joe Henry Hampton 
was brought to trial. Whitehead, 
his attorney, aided the prosecutors 
in quickly selecting a jury. 

It consisted of small business- 
men and factory foremen—men who 
took orders from Whittle, Broadus} 
and their banks. 

Then Mrs. Ruby Stroud Floyd 
was led to the stand. The 32- 
year-old woman, wife of the man- 
ager of the United Department 
Store in Martinsville, was the main 
witness against the men. 

Prosecutor Cubine quickly asked 
her whether she could identify 
‘Hampton. Sure, she said, point- 
ing to the tall Negro youth seated 
in the fromt row. The identifica- 
tion was made easy for him—Hamp- 


‘had dates in the past- with one 
of the men? 
Why: had she insisted on leav- - 
ing the hospital on the night of. 
the alleged “attack” after speaking. 
with her husband? | 
Who came to visit her that night 
at her home? 
Wht instructions did those visi- 
tors give her? 
What promises of financial sup- 
port were made, and by whom? 
What organizations and individ- 
uals gave her money, and how > 
much? | | 
What promises did she make in. 
return for this money? , 
Questions like these were being. 
asked all over town. _ 
The answers, to these questions 
would have exposed the frameu 
in this case. That's why the 
werent asked, ‘That's why they 
were carefully avoided. ) 
The facts are that sizable con- 
tributions were made to Mrs. 


(Reprinted from late edition .of The Worker) 
By Mel Fiske 
On the night of Jan. 8, 1949, Martinsville police raided 
East Martinsville, the Negro.community. They hunted for 
men with mud on their shoes. 


They had been set on the hunt by Mrs. Ruby Stroud 
Floyd, a 32-year-old white woman who went into the Negro 


community that Saturday night and emerged with claims 
that she had been “raped” by 13 or 14 men. 


For two days, police terrorized every Negro home in and around 
the Danville and Western Railroad tracks. At the end of two days 
the police had seven men in jail. | 


There, the police terror continued. The men were told about 
the unusually large Sunday crowd gathered around the jail in the 
courthouse square. “Confessions” were thrust before the men. “We'll 
turn you loose in the mob,” the police threatened, handing over the 
pens. The men signed and were spirited out of: Martinsville to jails 
in nearby Roanoke, Stuart and Chatham, in Southern Virginia. 


Judge Kennon C, Whittle quickly announced the appointment of 
seven white attorneys to “defend” the men.. He acted fast when. he 
learned that the families of the seven men were trying to get outside 
defense lawyers. Two white Roanoke lawyrs, retained by the family 
ol one of the men, came to Martinsville to confer with court authori- 
ties and make preliminary arrangements for their client. After their 


papers become more effective in 

_ their struggle by reaching a far 

wider audience,” he stated as he 
(Continued on Page 8) _ 
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conference they quit the case and retyrned all but $14 of the $900 
'defense fee they had received. | 


Irvin C, Cubin, the commonwealth attorney, then announced 
W. B. Broadus and Hannibal N. Joyce were joining him in prosecuting 
the men. Broadus and Joyce only a short time before had defended 


a policeman’ who shot and killed a Negro farmer. 


nouncing the appointment of de- 
fense attorneys. He picked C. P. 
Kearfoot, a partner of Broadus, W. 
L. Joyce, a former prosecutor; 
Frank P. Burton, a former state 
senator, Joseph H. Whitehead, an- 
other former prosecutor, and three 
young attorneys who represented 


some of Whittle’s companions. 


Judge Whittle conferred, with the three prosecutors before an- 


questions, 


nesses and affidavits. 


The trials were set for late April,| plea for a changé of venue. 


were instructed to put up token 
arguments for removal of the trials}: 
to another part of Virginia. They 
came in with a handful of wit- 
The three 
prosecutors came before Whittle 
with 114 affidavits from prominent 


men” and then later changed it 


Judge Whittle turned down the 


ton was the only Negro in the 
courtroom, | 

He asked a few perfunctory 
But the questions he 
didn’t ask were the most important. 
These questions were: ~ 

Why did she change her story 
between the time of the alleged 
“attack” and the preliminary hear- 
ing a month later? 


she was “attacked” by “13 or 14 


to “12 or 18 times”? 

Was it not a fact that she had 
been promised $5. _ 

Was it not a fact that she ac- 


Why did she say at first that] 


‘Floyd by the Elks, the Retail Mer- 
chants Association, the Lions Club 
and other organizations. . These or- 
ganizations were the collection 
agencies established by the town’s 
leading business and legal figures. 
In return, Mrs. Floyd promised to 
emote the lines written for her, and — 
rehearsted with her by Broadus, : 
Joyce and Cubine. ~ ee 

sang wr gery hag brought 
to the stand by the prosecutors. 
Then the police came forward, 
| the “confessions” : ‘they 
orted from Hampton 


. 
¥ +9 


had ext | from Han 
under the threat to tum | 


“loose in that mob.” 


+2 
eit is pitt 


He| cepted the offer? 
2.50 and the seven “defense” attorneys e | 


said the, 114 affidavits, established 
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IWO Maps Mobilization 
Of People to Fight Ban 


A meeting of the general council of the International 
Workers Order yesterday adopted a plan of public defense 
for the organization now threatened with liquidation. It also} 


voted to carry the court battle to 
the U. S. Supreme Court if neces- 
Sary. 

In approving a general officers’ 
‘report presented by Peter Shipka, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the twenty-|; 
year-ald fraternal insurance soci- 
ety, the Ceneral Council voted to 
call on 162,000 IWO members to 
explain the issues to the public 
and raise funds for defense of the 


Order. 
The liquidation proceedings}|), 


brought by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York was_termed “a/|‘ 
grand political frameup, calculat- 
ed for partisan political purposes, 
using the present war hysteria as 
a means ef achieving an illegal 
aim.” 

If successful, the liquidation 
proceedings weuld result in the} 
confiscation of $110,000,000 in in- 
surance and $7,000,000 in assets. 
The report called this “the great- 
est insurance grab:in the history of 
the country” and said that tens of 
thousands. of IWO members and 
families would suffer substantial 
financial loss unless liquidation is 
defeated. The State Insurance De- 
partment concedes that the [WO 
is outstandingly solvent. 


The sixty-member General 
Council which met in Adelphia 
Hall, 74 Fifth Ave., was to have 
been replaced by a new General 
Council at the Order’s eighth con- 
vention scheduled to. take place 
last. month but banned by the 
Court. 


The report assailed the ban as “a 
gross interference in the inner 
workings of an erganizaiion,” and 
observed that “for the first time 
in the history of the fraternal| 
movement. a _ convention. was 
stopped, and the membership for- 
bidden to express its views.” 


The officers repert denied that 
the Insurance Superintendent has 
any legal right te censor the fra- 
ternal activities of an insurance or- 
ganization and seize its insurance 
and assets. 

“We_ say bluntly,” the report 
“that if this is done to 
us, no fraternal organization is 
safe.” Other organizations would 
be threatened with liquidation 
“whenever the Superintendent of 
Insurance, for narrow partisan pur- 
poses, may decide that a fraternal 
organization does not conform with 
his. or Governor Dewey's ideas of 
fraternalism.” 


Repeatedly. charging that the] 
Insurance’ Superintendent at the 
direction of Governor Dewey is 
usurping censorshis powers, the 
report stated: “This is am intoler- 
able misuse of the licensing power 
as a political club over the heads 


a 


The report charged that the| 
IWO had incurred the wrath of 
the Dewey administration because} 
it campaigns for organization of 
the unorganized, unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions, social 
security, public musing Scotts- 
boro and ther struggles-for Negro 
rights, anti-fascist unity and peace- 
ful solutions in international at- 
fairs. 

The general officers saw the war 

hysteria being used to cover the 
lack of a 0 basis for liquidation. 
‘It is the familiar procedure, when 
arguments fail. . . . It is a well or- 
ganized scheme ‘to sow more fear, 
to terrorize pode people, and regi- 


ment cg 1 ets whe voices alt 
epinion di erent 


from prevailing 
official opinion.’ 


The General Council adepted a} 


resolution endorsing the officers’ 
report and the program, activities 
and achievements of the IWO in 
the twenty years of its existence. 
They voewd to continue in the fu- 
tuer to advocate the organization's 
principles which include the right 
of all people to rective fraternal 
benefits without discrimination for|! 
reason of race, color, creed, pollit-. 
ical opinion, national origin or oc- 
cupation, 


Manning Johnson, professional 
informer testifying against the In- 
ternational. Workers Order, at the 
hearing on the suit, to liquidate 
the organization, was caught in a 


falsehood in 1948 at the Gerhart 


Eisler trial, it was brought out at 
Friday's hearing. 


Raphael Weisman, Iwo coun- 
sel, showed that the stoolpigeon 
had identified a photograph of Sam 
Carr, leader of the Canadian at 
bor-Progressive Party, as a man 


whom he hac met in Buffalo at a 
1933 meeting with Earl Browder, 
then general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, Eisler, and Tim 
Buck, a leader of the Canadian 
party. 

Weissman then produced a stip- 
ulation of the government in the 
Eisler trial agreeing that Sam Carr 
and Tim Buck were in the ‘King-' 
ston penitentiary at ‘the time of 
the aficiead meeting. , 


At the morning session, thie 
ston admtited he received his pres-{ 
ent job as “analyst” for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service 
as a result of his appearance in nu-| 
merous cases as a government wit- 
ness. His present job, -hhe said, 
pays $90 a week, and he gets $95) 
a day in court and $20 a day for 
conferences with special assistant! 
Attovney General. Paul W.. .Wil- 
liam, who is conducting: the case 
for the Insurance Department. 

The hearing resumes this morn- 
ing at 10 a.m. in Rm. 428, ni 


of: people who may think a mite} 
differently from the holy licensor.” 


Court Building, Foley Square. 


Fight Dues Hike 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 4—A 
ruckus is brewing over a pro- 
posal, originating outside of the 


‘of the General executive board of 


| rangement on such things as dues. 


In Albany Feb. 13 
The executive boards of Locals 61, 64, 85, 150 and 165 of the Furriers Joint Board 
announced yesterday their unanimous decision to support the tenants lobby in Albany on . 


Feb. 13. The lobby will seek the defeat of the McGoldrick rent control bill, ih the Fur 


Editor & Publisher Raps Move 


Workers assailed as an “unprinci- 
pled steal” — a 15 percent 
rent high this year and additional 


increases later. 


In ‘a resolution sent to every 
state legislator, the union an- 
nounced its endorsement of the 
Bianchi Bill ti tighten the present 
rent control law. 


In a similar move, Paul Trilling, | 
Kings County executive Secretary 
of the American Labor Party, 
urged all state legislators from 
Brooklyn to oppose the McGold- 
rick rent plan as “an unconscion- 
able attemp to sanction a legal 
raid on the pocketbooks of tenants 
already sadly depleted by the 
profiteers. The Brooklyn organ- 
ization will join the state ALP in 
the tenants lobby to Albany, Trill- 
ing said, to “fight for real rent 
control which guarantees that 
there will be no rent increases, no 
exictions and no discrimination in 
housing,” 


AFL Laborers 
In Los Angeles 


r 


local, to raise’ the ‘dues of the 
10,800 members of AFL Laborers 
Local 300 to $3 or $3.50 a month. 


At present the membership, 
predominantly Mexican-American | 


and Negro, pays dues of $2.50 a 
month. In the last wage scramble, 
growing out of the Carpenters’; M 
strike~ for more than the Mash- 


burn “sellout” agreement, the la- 
borers were given a dime, raismg 
their basie rate to $1.75 an hour, 
lowest in the construction indus- 
trv. 
At a recent meeting the mem- 
bers expressed strong opposition 
to a dues increase, but learned 
that, under the international con- 
stitution, the setting of their dues 
is not left directly up to them. | 

The members voted to send 
three local officers te a meeting} 


the international at ‘Washington, 
D. C., to make a protest against 
the district council voting  ar- 


To Restrict Daily 


The right of the Daily — 
to publis freely is again reafiirm- 
ed in an éditorial in Editor and 
Publisher, organ of the newspaper 
industry. Commenting on the 
Newsdealers Assn. attempt to ban| 
the paper, Editor and Publisher 
asserts: 

“If .the newsdealers would in- 
vestigate and reflect they would 
realize how futile and silly their 
boycott is. Under our free press 
guarantee the Daily Worker has a 
right to publish in New York. The 
dealers cannot take that away 
from the Communists yet.” 

Editor and Publisher hastened 
to add that the association’s intent 


Worker Sales 


was “admérable,” but: “we believe 
it is not the duty, functon or right 
of an association of newsdealers to 
decide what reading matter should 
be made available to citizens of a 
large city. The free press clause of 


the Constitution not only protects . . 


the right of a newspaper to print 
but it alse encompasses the right 
of the people to read and be in- 
formed,” 

Editor and Publisher inaccurate- 


ly indicated, howevér, that the 
boycott move is one by the news- 
dealers in general when, in fact, it 
is inspired by tiny outfit represent- 
ing only a handful of dealers. | 


ed 


50 Klansmen Beat 
Negro Mother in N. C. 


WHITEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 4.—A Negro mother was 
beaten last week in a midnight raid upon her home by ‘a - 


gang of 50 klansmen gangsters. 


Heavy sticks and a gun butt | 


were used to beat Mrs. Evergreen 
Flowers, the victim of the Ku Klux 
Kian. The KKK fascist bandits 
came around midnight to the 
Fiowers home. Mr. and Mrs. 
Flowers and_ their 10-year-old 
daughter were sleeping. ‘When 


a were awakened by the~klan,/ 
. Flowers rushed: to -the back 


room for his shotgur, but dis- 


covered he had no shells. He ran 
eut the back door to his brother's 
home to get some help and while. 
he was-running the night raiders 
shot at him sevéral times. 

» Mrs. Flowers has a severe gash 
over her head and bruises on heri. 
legs from the klansmen’s beating. 
She was dragged out of the house 
and beaten in the presence of her 
10-year-old daughter. - She. si 
the KKK gangmen wanted to 

her in. the trunk of their car, I 
‘later decided against it. She said 
that one Klansman shouted, “Let's 
go since we: don’t: have both. of 
them - n—--. Fearful that Mr. 
Flowers eer identify them, the 


‘Forward’ Admits Lie About USSR 


The Jewish Daily, Forward had{| 
to. swallow one of its anti-Soviet!‘ 
lies, last--week, when the head of 
the Israeli Federation of Trade 
Unions and the subject of its story 
categorically denied it. 

The embarrassed Social. Demo- 
cratic Forward ran on Jan. 19 the 
text of a cable from Mordecai Na- 
mir, general secretary of the Social 
Democratic labor federation, His- 
tadruth, and former Israeli ambas- 
sador to Moscow. 

On Dec. 27, the Forward had| 
run a story claiming that for two 
and a half years the “Soviet. Gov- 
ernment did not give him (Namir) 
“rogscr pied ma ‘aiding | see 

er, y y just 
before he was to leave his last.” 


But Namir, in _his cablegram, Ss is | 


demolished | ‘this’ for; wed’ sti 


wa picture the Soviet Union as 


luctantly published in part, as a 


correcting, flatly asserted: 
“I was never faced with a te- 
fusal to permit me to visit my 
mother; and this, because I did 
not and could not desire such. per- 
mission, for the reason that I did 
not know-the whereabouts and the 
fate of my mother after her wan- 
derings during the war years.” 
The Forward’s obvious attempt} 


ti-Semitic in its alleged inhu- 
rea treatment. of this Jewish 
mother and son was smashed by 
the Israeli dignitary’s retort 
“It is my duty to emphasize that 
the Soviet government has in this 
instance displayed an attitude. of 
ee bea made and full 


|gram that only toward the end of 
his Stay in the Soviet’ Union did 


iseveral days I was.given full op- 


lresides is located in a. district in| 


Namir explained ‘in his cable- 


he “succeed in tracing” the where- 
abouts of his mother. 


“I then applied to the Vice- 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
'Gromyko,” he said, “and within 


portunity te travel to the place 
where she resides and to visit with 

ber. » 
He continued: “Moreover, ak | 
the city' where my mother 


‘which foreigners are not allowed|i 


to visit, the government made anj| . 
exception fer me and_permitted|f 
me, in company with a Councillor} 


‘which the paper adheres, and be- 


Observers ‘pointed out that it 
would have been hardly possible} 
for the Forward te suppress this 
cabled evidence of its deliberate 
lying, both because Namir is a 
prominent personality who_belongs 
to the same political camp to} 


cause it would undoubtedly have; 
been printed by other Jewish} 


klansmen cut short their plan for 
lynching the Negro family. 

Elsewhere in the Carolinas, two 
white farmers, one of them a 
cripple, were whipped by the KKK . 
in Herry County, S. C. The yvic- . 
tims are J. C. Core, 25, a disabled 
veteran of World War IL and. his 
| uncle, Sam Gore, 49. The attack 
on Mrs. Flowers is an extension of . 
klan violence from Henry county, 
which borders Columbus county, 
N. C., in which the Flowers live. 
HELD RALLY e 


When klansmen recently held -a - 
demonstration near Myrtle Beach 
in Horry county, 60 Negro and 
white trade union leaders of the 
Carolinas _ telegraphed Attorney 
General McGrath requesting he in- 
tervene to protect the rights of all 
citizens. The demand called for 
| protection for Negro and whité 
citizens; both have been victims of 
klan raids in the South. ; 


James Byrnes, recently inaugu- 
rated governor of South Carolina, : 
issued a statement saying that he 
did not need the “interference of 
either the KKK or the NAACP in 
running the state government.” 
This lumping together of a great. 
‘civil rights organization with fas- 
cist klan mobsters is seen by many 
as a green light to the KKK. 


‘Byrnes is emerging as leader of 
the Dixiecrat and Truman — 
in the South since his recent ' public 
eo the ‘administration 
eign policy. 

Junius Sealed: chairman of the 
Carolina district of the Commu. - 
nist Party, sent t to Cov. © 
‘Kerr Scott of North Carolina. and 
Gov. Byrnes of South Carolina‘ de-_- 
iraenegee action ageinst by oc vio- 


s for- 


papers, here and in Israel. =~ Hence. 


Thus, ge 
sion rs ree 


ented admis-} 
ably. anti-Soviet} | 


g the Namir story, the iF 
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Daily Worker Moscow Correspondent 
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MOSCOW 


AFTER THE RECENT conference of the All- 
Union Central Committee of Trade~ Unions dis-_ | 
cussed the annual collective contracts a major 
report was made by Nina Popava. It was unique 
only by comparison with what many of us are 
accustomed to find at trade union meetings—for 
the Soviet: Union it was quite ordinary. 


1. The War Economy and You: 


' Who Really Runs It? 


The AFL’s Weekly News Service of Jan. 23 

carries the headline, “Big Biz Takes Complete 
Charge of Defense Job.” The story begins: 

“Big business brass has taken complete charge 
of the United States defense mobilization effort. 
Except for a handful of ‘consultant’ posts, labor 
has been frozen out of the mobilization picture} 
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The report and discussion was on the “Im- 
provement of the work of trade union cultural in- 
stitutions.” These Soviet people never seem to be 
satisfied with their achievements—ard after record- 
ing their progress Nina Popava’s report was very 
critical, Among other things, the report disclosed: 
-__@ Trade union organizations sponsor over 
8.000 clubs, houses and palaces of culture, 9,000 
libraries and 80,000 “red corners” or rooms de- 
voted to educational and cultural activity. ? 

® During the past two years 4,000 new trade 
union acuul * saa were established and the 
number of readers increased by 2,000,000. 


During 1950 210,000,000 persons attended 
movies at trade union clubs. 

On the critical side Nina Popova took the 
Soviet film industry to task for producing few top 

uality films about heroic Soviet workers and pro- 
doction innovators. She criticized the railroad, 
non-ferrous metal and food industry unions for 
not promoting movies. Recording the vast parti- 
_ cipation of literally millions of workers in amateur 
‘theaters and music she demanded that authors 
and composers should produce more one act plays 
and new works for brass bands, and folk instru- 
ment orchestras which exist in almost every plant 
of the USSR. 

In the previous item on the agenda, the dis- 
cussion of collective contracts, based on V. V. 
Kuznetsov’ report, there was sharp comment 
about unions and management in several indus- 
tries for insufficient attention to “urgent questions 


of living conditions.” 
) . 


WHEN SOVIET authorities report on the pro-. 


gress they've made since 1940 they dont only 
talk about steel, coal, oil, housing, and electric 
power. The publication “Culture and Life” notes 
‘| that in the first nine months of 1950, 580,000,000 
- books and pamphlets were put out by central and 
| local publishing houses. This was 128,000,000 
more than in the comparable period of 1940. Nor 
is “Culture and Life” satisfied. It says the great 
demand for more books on socialist economics, 


history of the Soviet state, philosophy, interna- 


tional politics, reference books, political and 
hilosophical dictionaries, etc. has not adequately 
een met. 

“Culture and Life” also condemns. an attitude 
' which says that since there is such a great hunger 
_ for books it’s not necessary to promote and adver- 
_ tis. them. . It calls for improvement in this regard 
especially in advertizing new books among the 
rural.population.” 

: The same publication reviews the achieve- 

ments and shortcomings of the film industry in 
_ 1950, poiating to outstanding feature productions 
such as “Fall of Berlin,” “Moussorgsky,” “Con- 
spiracy of the Doomed,” “Zuhukovsky,” “Secret 
Mission, and others. But it is severely critical 
because an insufficient quantity of feature films 
was produced. It blames the lack of first class 
. seenarios for this failure and declares that not 
enough authors are encouraged to write screen 
plays and not enough of the good novels are made 
Into movies. 

an 

THE PRESS has been reporting a tour of a 
Soviet basketball team in China, which has been 
meeting crack Chinese basketball teams in Peking, 
Shanghai, and other cities. 

Again and again I’m impressed by the friendly 
attitudes expressed by Soviet leaders, writers and 
ordinary people for the American people. After 
_the asinine performance of the California un- 
_ Americans who were ‘ooking for that “Soviet 
agent’ Julius Fuchik in-the schools, Prayda’s 
- David Zaslavsky wrote: 

: “Let them seek Fuchik throughout America. 
They will fin. him in every university, in every 
school, in every town, in every worker's district 
and what is most important of all—in thousands 
and thousands of brains and hearts, into which 
even agent Combs, a sleuth without a brain, can- 


: 


- not penetrate.” 
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THE TRADE UNION paper Trud carries a 
detailed and laudatory review of Eugene Dennis’ 
book, “Ideas They % chee 
points out that Dennis applies the keen analysis 
of Marxism-Leninism to the™ American scene. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Cannot Jail.” The review 
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Woman 
Question 

Brooklyn 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In these times when the most 
outspoken and active advocates 
of peace are women, [I find it 
tremendously encouraging that 


Ted Tinsley in his column in the 
Daily Worker should express 
disgust at the bourgeois use of 
the female sex in their commer- 
cial advertising. 


~ For some time I hoped that 
the Daily Worker would be . 
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Press Roundup 


THE HERALD - TRIBUNE 
approvingly describes the 
thorough snooping done by the 
FBI to ascertain job applicants 
to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, or their spouses, have 
shown “sympathetic interest” in 
organizations the FBI doesn't 
like. Editorially, the Trib wrings 
its hands over the revelations of 
“political favoritism, mysterious 
pressure and undue influence” 
in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., where “favors. are’ ped- 
dled” and “public funds are 
loosely dispensed.” Has anyone 
ever heard of the FBI investi- 
gating in Wall Street for those 


showing “sympathetic interest” 
in bribery and corruption? 


THE TIMES struggles pain- 
fully to build up Eisenhower’s 


ess. But since 


n Bet to Con 

e general’s talk was a trans- 
parent collection of generali- 
ties, the paper babbles its way 
through stuff like this! “He is 
simply a man*who is in a situa- 
tion to be listened to when he 
ays the right thing at the right 
moment ... Gen. Eisenhower 


knew how to put hope and cour- 


age—Kansas hope and courage, 
courage of the cattle trails, hope 
born of direct dealings with na- 
ture—into private soldiers. We 
do not believe Dwight Eisen- 
hower considers himself ‘a great 
man. We don’t know that he is 
a great man.” We suggest that 
the Times man put a cold wet 


‘cloth in his head and lie down. 
? 
THE POST says that anyone 


who read Ejisenhowers speech 


“could not help but respond to 


the sincerity and strength of 
conviction which it manifest.” 


Of course. You can’t be mad at 


Letiers from Readers 
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- an aggressor.—R. F. 
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more active in combatting male 
supremacy on all its pages, 
rather than only on the Women’s 


W. GREER, 
* 


Found Paper 


Helpful 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I have read your paper for 
several years and have found it 
very helpful to my political and 
social thinking. I enclose a con- 
tribution for your support. 


A. E. L. 


a man when he wants to destroy 
the world, when he’s so “sin- 
cere. And Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., reports that “it is hard to 
detect a great passion among 
the American people for war 
with China.” 
. 


THE NEWS says that the best 
way for the U. S. to stay out of 
another war.is to blackjack other 
countries into fighting for it. 

. 


THE MIRROR’s Ruth Alex- 
ander has a great big secret to 
tell you. A book by “a well-in- 
formed anti-Communist hasn’t 
had a chance in America for 
years. But if things change, 
she “might change her mind” 
and give the public a book by 
Ruth Alexander. And it “would 
be a dilly!” We know it will, and 
as soon as we get through with 
Mein Kampf, we'll .be glad to 
read hers. But isn’t it a little en- 
vious for Ruth Alexander to 
deny that Chambers, Lyons, 
Budenz and gruesome company 


have done very nicely in the. 


“anti-Communist” racket? 
*- 


THE COMPASS’ Ted 0. 
Thackrey is sure that Eisen- 
hower “is not only our greatest 


. living general—he is obviously 


our most effective diplomat.” 


Thackrey must base the’ opinion 


on the 5% crowds which came 
to greet Eisenhower in every 
European city with signs saying: 


“Go Home, We Want Peace!” 
. ti 


THE JOURNAL- AMERI-. 
CAN'S Karl H. Von Wiegan as- 


serts ‘that America “has moved 


another step” toward war be- | 
inspired ac- — 


cause of the U. S.-i 
tion of the UN to brand China 


n 
, 
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Labor spokesmen in the setup are outnumbered 
100 to 1.” : 

The AFL's news service goes on to note the 
appointment of Eric Johnston, .,....... 
four-term president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, as 
Economic Stabilization Admin- 
istrator, General Electric head 
Charles E. Wilson as defense 
mobilizer and the many other 
big business executives who 
now occupy about every post 
in the vast federal war ma- 
chinery. 

The above followed a se- 
ries of earlier complaints on irate) <acs, 
similar grounds by both AFL and CIO leaders. It 
is an accurate estimate. The labor leaders have: 
been “frozen out.” : 

Why are they frozen. out? Surely the Tru- 
man administration does not mistfust them on 
ideological grounds? ‘The very AFL heads who 
now complain so loudly of being “frozen out” 
also boast they were even ahead of the Truman 
administration for the present pro-war program. 

e 


THE REAL REASON is that the war mobil- 


p. * 
ue 


ization drive and its wage and price “stabiliza- 
tion,” manpower controls, higher taxation, longer 


hours, discrimination and scrapping of civil liber- . 
ties is so plainly aimed at the workers of America 
that a labor leader is hardly the man to give 
direction to even a small part of the program. 

Even a William Green and a Philip Murray. 
are subject to the pressure and influence of the 
workers they claim to represent. Regardless of 
how far they go in support of the program,they 
need some sops to the workers to justify their 
“partnership” in it. 

The plain truth is that the war mobilizers have 
provided for few sops to the workers in their 
"lacing for the greatest bloodbath the world 

as yet known. It will become increasingly dif- 
ficult for a labor leader to rally the support of 
the workers for it, as the program advances. 

That is why, as it now appears, even the 
Greens and the Murrays are regarded as “poor 
security risks’ for war mobilization posts. So 
so and cynical is the present war program, so 
clearly a conspiracy ,against the people and a 


‘promotion of super-profits for the monopolies, 


that only the top executives of big business and 
war-hungry military men are trusted with the 
direction of any part of it. At most, the labor 
leaders are asked to serve in meaningless advisory 
committees to give the program a covering of 
“labor-employer partnership.’ 

@ 


BUT ALREADY NOW, as only the mere out- 


lines of war mobilization and its economics are 


being worked out, the top labor leaders were 
foreed to protest against some of its features. Here 
are some of the complaints they. brought before 
oo President or his men at the head of the war 
rive: | 
® They (Green) denounced the wage freeze as 
“unjust and unfair.” | 
© They termed the price control order a 
“farce” and a- “scandal.” ) | 
© They have been especially bitter over the 
unprecedented rise in profits parallel with the 
rise in Korea rt figures. 
© They protested the tax hike at the expense 
of the workers and the new increases in the offing. 
© They, especially the AFL, have denounced 


‘the Administration for scuttling the housing pro- 


gram. 
© They have protested the abandonment of 
real efforts to get an FEPC law or Truman’s fail- 
ure to issue an executive order, 

The fact that even rightwing labor leaders, 
supporters of the pro-war program, have found 


it necessary to register complaints like the above 


at this early stage of the war program, should only . 
indicate the direction that program is going and 
upon whom the real burden will fall.- 

The tragic. fact is that, while there is a great 


deal of complaining, there is little unity in labor 
yanks in defense of 


the threatened interests of 


- Mileon Howard 
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Solid rity With Rail Workers 


A GROUP OF TACOMA railroad workers on “sick” 


leave” wired the President that “a 40-hour week for 48 


a pay would cure the spreading sickness on the rail- 
roads. 


That tells the story. 


_ The railroad workers are trying to get the 40-hour 
week, although workers of most other major industries 
have had the 40-hour week for 18 years. 


For two years the workers of the Brotherhood, those 
involved in operation of the line, patiently followed their 
officers through the wearing-out process provided under 


- the Railway Labor Act. Twice since the Korean war be- 


gan they listened to back-to-work pleas and promises. 


But the current “epidemic” that has stalled or partially 
crippled 54 lines operating out of more than 1,000 cities 


_is évidence that the last bit of patience has finally run out. 


In spontaneous action, unprecedented in scope, the 
railroad workers have taken their own course. 


No one is confused or uninformed, as the statement 
of the White House suggested Friday. The workers: know 
what theyre doing. They turned down the memorandum 
negotiated by their leaders after two weeks of considera- 
tion. They want the 40-hour week without a wage cut. And 
they don’t want to be tied to an agreement for three years. 


The owners refuse to budge from the “memorandum” 


because they feel confident of the government’s coopera- 


tion as strikebreaker. 


Ja this they have not been disappointed. The White 
House denounces the union for negotiating in “bad faith” 
and, like the owners, views the proposals rejected by the 
workers as binding. 


The President is therefore not only insisting on ac- 
ceptance of the terms of the owners, but he also seeks to 
violate the right of the railroad workers to vote on accep- 
tance of a contract. © 


At this writing government mediators have brought 
company and union representatives into new conferences. 
As yet there are no signs of change of attitude on the part 
of either the employers or the government. : 


In the meantime it is becoming clear that the interest 
of the entire labor movement, especially in view of the 
current moves for a wage freeze, is closely bound up with 
the struggle of the railroad workers. 


All sections of the labor movement, regardless of af- 
filiation or view, should support the railroad workers in 
every form possible. 


The rail workers should be assured of solidarity in 


resolutions. 


The White House should be called on to stop its pro- 


employer and strikebreaking policy. 
. _ Attorney General McGrath should be told to drop his 
contempt’ proceedings against the rail workers. 


The AFL unions representing a million non-operating 


_ railroad workers, also negotiating for.a raise, should be es- 


pecially active in support of the struggle. 


Commuters, inconvenienced by the developments, 
should not let themselves be swindled by the propaganda 
of the railroad companies. They should act through their 
own groups and place the blame where it belongs by pro- 


_ test to the American Association of Railroads in Washing- 


ton and to the White House for supporting the associa- 
tion. : 


They should demand a settlement on the basis of the 
40-hour week at 48 hours pay. 


Modest Suggestion 


THIS WILL LIFT the morale of the boys in Korea, 


‘said the New York Times hopefully of the Warren Austin 
resolution calling for war against People’s China. But the 


press dispatches told a different story. 
“Tears came to the eyes of some of the battle-we 
Gls in the foxholes when they learned of the UN political 


committee's action,” reported a leading press service. 


The Voice of America radio broadcasts are notoriously 


to make them the most popular broadcast in the whole 


g world. All they have to do is to broadcast some of the hun- 


pleading for peace, for pe 
. = . . 


dreds of thousands of letters all papers, radio stations and 
Congressmen are getting from the mothers of America 
ng out of Korea and other peo- 
real yoice of America. 


observers overseas say. We have a modest suggestion 


Foster Tells Why He 


|'Wrote History of Americas 


In answer to the question by the Daily Worker as to what caused him to under- 
take the study and the writing of his “Outline Political History of the Americas,” which 
is scheduled for publication by International Publishers on his 70th birthday, Feb. 25, 


1951, William Z. Foster wrote as follows: 


“In writing my new book, “Outline Po- 
litical History of the Americas, I have 


tried to make a beginning towards filling 


the need for a general history, especially 
a Marxist history, of the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. This necessity has 
grown all the more acute-with the develop- 
ment of United States imperialism and its 
attempt to transform all of Latin America 
into its colonial hinterland. 


“Within the scope of this requirement 
for a general history, there is also the need 
to show the inter-relationship of the early 
revolutionary struggles of the many Amer- 
ican peoples against foreign domination 
and feudalism, as well as to outline their 
present growing fight against capitalist im- 
perialism. 

“In my book, too, I tried to satisfy 
somewhat the more and more urgent ne- 
cessity for a better knowledge among the 
various American countries of the history 
of the great Indian and Negro minorities 
in this Hemisphere, who, together with 
the Mestizos and Mulattoes, number about 
100,000,000 peuple. 

“My book also gives.a sketch of the 
development, hemisphere - wide, of the 
trade union movement and its struggles; 
it outlines the inter-related growth of in- 
dustry in the score of countries, and it 
also portrays in a general way the unfold- 
ment of the class struggle. It especially 
undertakes to point out the revolutionary 
goal to which this whole gigantic social 
process is leading. 
: a 


“HISTORY IS the life record of a peo- 
ple, or group of peoples; the story of their 
origin, struggles, and achievements. Writ- 
ten history not only enables us to under- 


stand the path along which given peoples 


‘have traveled, but it also acts as a potent 


guide for the road along which they are 
advancing. 
National traditions are dynamic factors 
in the lives of all peoples, not only in the 
sense of making them conscious of their 
past, but also as indications for their na- 
tional future. The Communists, as the 
‘best defenders of a nation’s interests, are 
also the most thorough-going exponents 
of its traditions; Armed with their science 
of Marxism-Leninism, Communists alone 
understand the laws of social growth and 
decay. Consequently, they are far better 
able than bourgeois historians both to 
analyze the historical past of a given peo- 


ple and to forecast its future development. . 


“MARXIST-LENINISTS bear the’ res- 
ponsibility for the development of a body 
of scientific history in their respective 
countries. Conséquently, the stronger 
Communist Parties throught the Western 


Hemisphere should, in this respect, set at 


least the writing of the following books as 
their minimum goals: (1) a history of the 
Communist Party; (2) a history of the trade 
union movement; (3) a history of the Ne- 
gro, Indian, and other important minor- 
ities; (4) a history of the nation as a whole. 

“Most of the larger Communist Parties 
in the Western Hemisphere are richly en- 
dowed with trained Marxist-Leninists and 


should readily be able to accomplish the: 


indicated minimums of historical work. 
Unfortunately, however, relatively little 


has been done in this respect. This is true — 


also of the Communist Party of the United 
States. I hope that my book will serve as 


a stimulus to history-writing by the Com- 
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munists of the many American countries.” — 


Notes on Soviet Life 


Novorossisk is shipping thousands of tons of 


(Continued from Page 6) | 
Trud’s review stresses that Dennis refutes effec- 
tively the slander that American Communists are 
“un-American,” proving that, on the contrary, 


American Communists are the best sons of the _ 


American people and tradition. : 


- 


cement and hundreds of trucks loaded with slate. — 


Trainloads of timber are coming from 


projects, 
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Veteran of 1920 ‘Sedition’ Tad’ 
Faces a New. One in Pittsburgh 


By Art Shields 

PITTSBURGH, Feb. 4.—Jim 
Dolsen, the Daily Worker's Pitts- 
burgh correspondent, is a veteran 
at cov frameup trials from the 


defendants’ chia He has done. 


that five times already. 


But Jim, as a newspaperman,,. 


can't help taking notes, as he sits 


beside his two friends, Steve Nel- 


son and Andy Onda. Pittsburgh 
Communist leaders, who are being 
tried with him. 


And ' @ recess svn will 


tell you of the developments of the} 


thought centrol trial technique 
since he was prosecuted in Oak-} 
land, Calif., by the present Gover- 
nor, Earl Warren, 30 years age. 

Jim was Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party in California at that 


time. He was on one of the origi-| 


nal organizers of the Party in 1919. 
And he was one of the first vic- 
tims of the infamous “Red Raids,” 


directed by J. Edgar Hoover, the 


present FBI chief, on Jan. 2, 1920. 

That was a time of violent anti- 
working class terror. The Wilson 
administration was conducting an 
undeclared sheoting war against 
Soviet Russia abroad, while it 
broke strikes at home. Anita 
Whitney, Communist Party leader, 
had just heen convicted under the 
states “criminal syndicalism” law— 
-a California edition of the Pennsyl- 
vania “sedition” act. Another con- 
viction followed, and Jim was then | « 
put on trial. 

That was in March, 1920, when 
J. Edgar Hoover's agents and com- 
pany gunmen and county prosecu- 
tors were running amuck through- 
out the land. 
DEFENDED SELF 

“We had no Civil Rights Con- 
gress to help us in those days,” 
“remarked Jim. “We had no money 
either, and we couldn't get any 
lawyers. So I defended myself 


Jim didn’t do badly. He stood 
‘on his rights as an American to-ex-| 
press his determined opposition to 
intervention in Russia and to. the 
rule’ of the trusts in America, and 
his right and duty to advocate the. 
ownership of the industries by the 
working people. And the jury 
split six to six after the trial had 
lasted more than five weeks. 

“The jury was out 84 hours,” 
said Jim. “That was a record in 
California. The judge dismissed} 
the twelve men when an 86-year 
eld juror got ‘sick and seemed} 
bout to die. <The old man had 
been a rugged stage coach driver 
‘on the Great Plains in the early 
‘western days. But. the 
struggle i in the jury room wore him 
cut.” 

The baffled  witchhunters 
brought Jim te trial again in 1921, 
however. 
munists were tried with him. 


Assistant District Attorney was the’ 
|/prasecutor this time. , 


STACKED JURY 


Warren had taken part in the 
railroading of Anita. Whitney the 
year before. And he picked the 
jury panel carefully te get Dolsen 
and. his comrades. 

But the frameup gang was foiled |" 


was completely 

against _us, said Jim.| 

“But an unemployment crisis had 
set in. This was not favorable to 
the witchhunters. And the Cali- 
fornia courts in those days gave 
the defendants much more liberty 
in investigating thé prejudices of 


this year. 

“In Pittsburgh our counsel was 
ferbidden to ask jurors about 
their trade union affiliations or 
their political ideas, although the 
prosecutor had this information. 


long. 


And four other Com-| 
Earl Warren, a redbaiting young: 


jurors than we got in Pittsburgh 


“Rut the California judge in 
1921 permitted us to ask the 
jurors. any honest question about 
their political ideas and social 
background. And we got the 
first jury panel dismissed when 
several jurors. confessed that they 
had been approached by the dis- 
trict attorneys. representatives in 
advance of the trial.” 

Warren did his best. He thun- 
L daeed his hate for seven weeks. 
And he scoffed at the young 
‘Communist, who was. defending 
‘himself’ and his four comrades 
without a lawyer. But the jury 
split again—with the five women 
helding out fer acquittal. 
DESMISSED. INDICTMENTS 

Some time later Warren had 
the, indictments dismissed. Ale- 
}meda County ceuldn’t afford an- 
other trial in the.post-war depres- 
| The frame-up system got Jim 
in 1940. He was sent toe the 
workhouse. at B‘la wnox, near 
Pittsburgh for a year with seven 
ether Communists in the election 
campaiga frame-ups that year. 
More than 20 others got lesser 
sentences. They had been 
frfmed on cooked up. charges of 
using ‘be and pressure in get- 
ting signatures to Communist 
nominating. petitions. The prose- 
cuters had intimidated some peti- 
tien signers into telling lies. 


In 1946, however, Jim was 
‘acquitted in the F ederal Court in 
Washingten on a charge of per- 
jury contempt that followed. his 
refusal to be a stoolpigeon for 
the Un-American Committee at 
a hearing: in 1988—eight years 
earlier. 

And new at the age of 65 Jim 
is facing his fifth frame-up trial 
with his confidence in the future 
of the American people and. the 
cause of peace burning more 
brightly than ever before. 


; 
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Eisenhower, Truman 
A ‘Warmonger’ Duet 


Says USSR Paper 


MOSCOW, Feb. 4.— Pravda today characterized Gen.| 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's report to Congress and President 
Truman's message on taxation as “a duet of warmongers. 


Eihenhower was called a “Euro-, 
pean MacArthur and “Wall. 


Street's main agent for the prepar-| 


ation of cannon fodder in Western 


Europe.” 

The speech of the new Com-{ 
mander in Chief of the Atlantic 
anti-Soviet army contained one 
most significant admission, Pravda 


Said, that “it would be mistaken 
and. groundless to assert that in 
certain strata of West European} 
society ther is not pessimism bor- 
dering on defeatism. 

This, Pravda said, simply means 
“the unwillingness of West Euro- 
peans to serve as cannon fodder! 
to pull chestnuts from the fire for} 
American capitalists.” 

sap program is a 

waging war with oad 
aie s ha Pravda: said. 
“At the same time; Eisenhower, 


}gram and new. military adven- 


the recruiter of cannon fodder, 
aimed at an obvious objective—to 
facilitate the organization of Tru- 
‘man's financing of a new war pro-| 


tures.” 

[The Pravda: article as broadcast 
by Moscow radio, in a program re- 
corded in London, said: “In his} 
‘turn, Truman; .speaking -to Con-| 
| gress about taxation; made it clear- 
ly understood that the main burden 
of war expenditures. would be 
borne by the working masses... . 
It is so obvious that the working: 
ypeople are going to be plundered 


that Truman made no effort to} 
‘hide this prospect, ‘and admitted 
pro-| that the new taxes will be a heavy 
‘burden precisely for those . groups} 


| of the population who have low or 


average wages. | 
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CHILDREN’ 


Local 1227 Says 
Workers Spurn 
ClO Raiders 


James Garry, 5usiness_repre- 
sentative of Local 1227, United 
Electrical Radio and ‘Machine 
Workers, yesterday discounted as 
nonsence claims by CIO-IUE 
secessionists that they have taken 
1,000 of the local’s 2,400 members 
»|into the latter organization. 


The claim was made at a mass 
| meeting in Volkets Hall, Queens, 
Thursday night at which, Garry 
suid, fewer than 300° persons at- 
iteuded, some cbviously not mem- 
bers of the lecal. | 

As evidence of the real senti-| 
ment in. the shops Garry cited the 
stand of locals largest. shop, Wal- 
des, eg: 700 workers. ‘That)* 
|shop, said 
UE and in a petition being signed 


by all its. workers, is suggesting to} 
the IUE that if it is really desirous} 


of doing something for the workers 
te do. something for the competing 
New Jersey Konn-Mar plant under 
IUE contract.where conditions are 
sub standard. 

Garry said. only one small plant 
‘with 11 workers actually switched 


: 


its collective bargaining represen-| 
In . several 


tation te -the IVE. 
other shops th IUE’s agents suc-. 
|ceeded in getting motions passed 
‘for a hart But, UE leaders 


|pointed out, there is a big differ- 


1S CLASSES 


TUESDAY MORNINGS © 


beginning — Tuesday, Feb. 6 _ 
_ & ART WORK SHOP — 10:00 - 11:00 A. M. 


§ 


ence between intimidating workers 


|at a meeting to vote for a motion 


ee 


Guards Plan Strike 
At Atom La 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—Guards at i¢ 
— SHOP — nbst@ - 12:00 noon — se aga National Labora oa. 


> 


: 


j 
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(Continued from Page 4). 
fession «when: he took the stand. 
The: jury went out to deliber- 


ate, and came back an hour later 


to decree: ‘death. The Martins- 


ville Daily Bulletin screamed the 


news triumphantly. 


‘The next morning, Frank Hair- 
ston, Jr., 


Thompso n 


( _— from Page 4) 


urged speed in completing the 


campaign for 18,000. 


subscriptions over this weekend. 


They had 219 at the beginning of}; 


the week. 


The Lower Bedford section: of 
with 103 sub- 
scriptions secured eut of a goal of 


the community, 


175, challenged the other. two, 
West Bedford and Upper Bed- 
ford, to go over the top with it. 
West Bedford had 73 out of 135, 
and: Upper Bedford 41 out of 140. 
Several areas are 
hit their goals this week, 


High 


before the campaign ends Feb. 25. 


Martinsville 


(Continued from Page 3) 
‘the organization’s Executive Secr- 
tary. Men and women from all 
pot New York's 5 boroughs came to 
the headquarters asking for picket 
‘banners and leaflets. 


‘chambers became in Germany.” 


| Joe Bonelli, young Harlem CRC 
leader, was cheered by the crowd 
| when he declared ‘ ‘every time a 
Negro is shot down or electrocul- 
ed it’s money’in the rich man’s 
pocket because it helps them keep) 
their supply of cheap Jaber in the 
South.” 

In other sections of New York, 
over 200 actors gathered in Malin 
Studios, 315 W. 42 St., Saturday 
night where they collected clase to 


'$400 to send 15 Negro and white 


vigil. Telegrams were sent by more 


actors te Washington to join the 


‘than 100 at the meeting which was 


presided over by William Mar- 


| 


, 


_ Garry, is solidly with} 


shall. Others who joined in organ- 
zing 4.2 meetin 
vera, Clifford Odets, Ossie Davis, 
Julie Harris, Sidney Potier, Julian 
Mayfteld and Mare Connelly. 


Se 


< 


: 
i? 4 


The Stor 
Martinsville Frar 


was led before Judge 


His views: were echoed in many 
other quarters throughout the city. 
{Campaigners of the paper in the 
Bedferd-Stuyvesant area of Broek- 
lyn, for §.stance, expressed deter-} 
mination to hit their goal of 400 


lanning to 

following 
the example set by the Kings 
way area, which obtained its. 
goal of 275 last week, and is plan- 
ning to go fifty percent above it 


At the 126 St. protest. meeting, | 
Fast warned, “If these three men 
are permitted te die it will: be the 
| beginning of a bloodbath in this! 
country, the likes-of which bas nev- 
er been seen before. If the white! f 
people of America de not wake up, 
_-} these executions will become as! 
‘common and accepted as the gas 


were Frank Sil-} 


| 
Mrs. Ruby Floyd re- 
her — well-rehearsed story. 

: counsel, this time 
'W. F. Carter, declined to ask the 
‘obvious questions. . Carter, how- 
ever, sought to question Mrs. 
‘Floyd's: “identification” of Hair- 
ston. Whittle stopped him. “I 
don’t see that that has anything 
to do with it. No point in it as 
I see it,” he admonished Carter. 
Hairston, too, repudiated. his. 
“confession.” The all-white jury, 
whose fereman was’ Geerge W. 
Branham, a member of the Elks. 
‘shuffled into the courtroom after 
deliberating for a. little more than 
‘an hour, and decreed death. 

Three days later, en April 26, 
Booker T. Millner came to trial. 
‘Mrs. Floyd, who had broken 
down when. she learned Millner . 
was next to face the court, was. 
able to take the stand after a day 
in bed with some sedatives. Mill-. 
ners trial was no different; an- 
other all-white jury, the same 
story from ‘Mrs. Floyd, utter repu- 
diation of her story and the “con- 
fession” by Millmer, and a death 
‘verdict from the jury. 

Howard Lee Hairston followed. 
the next day. His attorney, S. D. 
Martin, Jr., did not cross-examine 
Mrs. Floyd, who was. weeping 
violently when she concluded hér 
story. _Nor did Martin put Hair- 
ston on the witness stand in his 
lown defense. His aunt, Mrs. 
Irene Hodges, said he had a 
speech impediment which made. 
it difficult for him to be under- 
stood, even by police taking 2 
“confession.” The jury, out for 
an hour and 20 minutes, erdered 
death. 

Three days later, the last twa 
James Luther  Hairstoa; © were 
tried together. Mrs. Floyd's story 
was repeated ‘again for the all- 
white: jury, but Clarence Kearfott, 
law partner of prosecutor Broad- 
dus, went through the motions of : 
cross-examining: his partner's -wit- 
ness. He permitted Hairston to 
testify and repudiate Mrs. 
Floyd’ s story. and the police “ con- 


Whittle. 


! 
| 


c 


{ 


| 


ession. 

Taylors attorney, former state 
senater Frank Burton, didnt al- 
ow him to testify. The jury re- 
'turned death verdicts for the two 
after one hour and 62 minutes. 

Judge . Whittle lined up all 
seven a day later, and ordered. 
them to die in the electric chair. 


phot On? 


Tonight Manhattan 


GORKI, will -be the auther discussed 
by Francine Bradiey, on “Writers for Te- 
| morrow’s World’ at the Jefferson Schoei, 
| 57S Sixth Ave. Monday, Feb. 5S, at 8:30 
} p.m. Admission $1. © 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE will be 
discussed. by Mark Tarail, gee Feb. 3. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Gov. Battle had rejected all pleas 
for a stay of execution. 

“The government would like to 
make us. think there is no hope. 
They are determined on the _ 
ivdching of the entire Martinsville 
seven, said Wilham Patterson, 
executive director of the Civil 
Rights Congress late today. 

Officials at the Blair House, tem- 

rary residence of the President, 

ad just told Patterson Truman 
“was not available” and therefore 
could not see Mrs. Grayson. 

Patterson. carried the youngest 
of Mrs. Grayson’s five children, 


James Walter, four, in his arms. 


Mrs. Grayson, weeping quietly, 
carried Charles, aged five. Barbara, 
nine, Francis, seven, and Law- 
rence, six, trudged beside them in 
the ice and slush on the wide side- 
walk in front of the stately White 
House. | 

“Mrs. Grayson also tried to see 
Vice President Barkley,’ Patterson 
told reporters, “We were stopped 
by Secret Service men at the Vice- 
President’s home on Connecticut 
Ave. They said Barkley could not 
~ disturbed because it was Sun- 

y. 


Earlier today a mass meeting: 


called at the Vermont Ave. Bap- 
tist Church by the Emergency 
Conference to Save the Martins- 
ville Three was canceled when 
Rev. C. T. Murray, the pastor, 
suddenly closed the church to .the 
meeting. Leaders of the group said 
Murray's action was the result of 
“intense government pressure’ on 
the pastor. 


“The government is intent on 


legally lynching these three as they | 


did the first four,” said Patterson. 


“They want the last drop of their | 


life’s blood. It is not a question 


of guilt or innocence. It is a ques- 
tion of equal justice. The President 
has the power but chooses not to 
use it. It is an act of terror against 
the Negro people and opens the 
door for more legal lynchings 
throughout 1951, It is an expres- 
sion of their determination to le- 
gally lynch the Trenton Six and 
Willie Magee. It parallels the ac- 
tion of Hitler in persecuting the 
Jews in his ascent to power in 
Germany.” 


“It is the prelude to American 
— if aa er against ~ 
Negro people cannot be stopped,” 
salhaded weuek vag 

While Patterson talked to news 
reporters, 25 or 30 uniformed po- 
lice, under the personal direction 
of Police Chief Robert Barrett, and 
an undisclosed number of. plain- 


North Flatbush Section 
expresses its heartfelt 
eondolences to 
-BERTHA and° FAMILY 
on the death of her © 
MOTHER 


the vigil. 


Sincerest Condolences to . 


BERTHA and JULIE LOWITT 


on the loss of their Mother and Comrade 


BECKY MEDINZ 


‘NATL AND N. Y. COUNCIL 
OF LABOR YOUTH LEAGUE 


A group of Friends of 
North Flatbush 
extend sympathy and 
condolences to 
-BERTHA and FAMILY 
on the death of her 
MOTHER 


the crowd like 
ing up cattle. 

“Move on. You gotta keep mov- 
ing,” the cops were repeating over 
and over. The whistles of the. traf- 
fic officers rent the frigid air as 
they sought to push on the lon 
lines of automobiles which slow 
or halted on Pennsylvania Avenue 
to observe the vigil. At about this 
point two Greyhound busses ar- 
rived from New York and their oc- 
cupants joined the picket line. 

In Lafayette Square, across the 
street from the White House, in- 
terested bystanders gathered. But 
even they, at their safe distance, 
were ordered on. 

A statement issued by the White 
House Vigil to Save the Martins- 
ville Seven reaffirmed its determin- 
ation to fight on so long as any 
glimmer of hope remained. 

Police, apparentiy having de- 
cided to cut down the size of the 
picket line tonight, intervened to 
prevent newcomers from joining 


cowpunchers round- 


Referring to the cancellation of 
the public meeting the White 
House Vigil Committee said it re- 
sulted from “intense government 
pressure against the Negro people 
of Washington and against any 
American who dares to raise his 
voice in behalf of justice, equality 
and brotherhood.” 

“The cancellation has not ended 
the efforts to save the remaining) 
three of the Martinsville Seven. 
On the contrary, the increased 
number of Americans who have 
learned of this righteous cause are 
more determined than ever to see 
that the Martinsville Negroes are 
spared. This is evident from the 
fact that the White House vigil 
. » is growing every hour. 
“They take heart from _ this 
morning’s press describing a hur- 
ricane of protest around the world 
demanding that justice be done. 
President Truman and Gov. Battle 
must be moved to this simple act 
of humanity. The Martinsville 


(Continued from Page 2) 
wage increase and a 40-hour 
week would “cure all this sick- 
ness in a hurry.” 

“We're working up to 56 hours 
in a seven-day week now, de- 
clared one of the trainmen, “and 
there is no overtime pay.” 

One after another trains were 
being cancelled on the Pennsy]l- 
vania Line. Cancelled trains in- 
cluded the Trailblazor, the Admiral, 
the Jeffersonian, the American, the 
Duquesne and the Juniarta. 

The PRR announced officially 
that “no switching crews are work- 
ing in the New York yards.” 

“The St. Louis yards are practi- 
cally shut down, and operations 
in Philadelphia are severely cur- 
tailed,” a spokesman for the line 
adimitted, 

The Pennsylvania R.R., in addi-j 
tion, suspended all freight opera- 
tions in the N. Y. area, 


We mourn the loss of our 


beloved Comrade,’ Mother 
and Wife 
BECKY MEDINZ 


MEDINZ FAMILY 
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Does to College 


MADISON, Feb. 4.—The Asso- 
ciated Students -of the University, 
of California, representing 19,000 


have pointed out that the Califor- 
nia “loyalty” oath resulting in the 
firing of 40 professors; has affected 
the student body. This stand is also 


students at the Berkeley campus,} 
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WASHINGTON, 
charges against Capt. 
old Detroit auto worker, 
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— The Air Force dropped its 


eb. 4. 
Sat A. Hill, Jr. (Reserves), 25-year- 
who was accused of “disloyalty” be- 


cause he had been seen reading 
the Daily Worker, . 

Hill denied ‘reading the news- 
paper, but defended the right of 
anyone to read it. “I would not 
consider it disloyal even’ if I had 
read it,” he told newspapermen in 
Detroit. “We are told we should 


supported by the National Student 
Association's executive, committee. | 
Students are affected in the fol-; 
lowing way, the organization point- 
ed out: | 
© Forty-three courses’ essential 


to the compietion of the college’ 
curriculum are no Jonger being of-: 


fered. 

® Work toward advanced de. 
grees formerly offered by the dis-| 
charged professors could no longer| 


be completed. 

® Degrees received from the 
University of California may not in 
the future carry the same academic 
weight as in the past. | 


Railroad 


(Continued from Page 2) 
uled to ‘operate. The line's New 
Yor kcommuter service was out 
completely. 

San Francisco switchmen 
mained out on “sick leave.” 


Chicago commuter _ schedules 
were drastically reduced. 


Only insignificant returns of 
switchmen were reported in the 
Pacific northwest and several more 
trains were canceled, 

About 700 remained out on 
“sick leave’ at Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston and El Paso,: Tex., and 
were joined today by 25 more at 
El Paso, 


Farmers Union 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Christmas, division president. 

In discussion on civil rights, the 
convention heard Mrs. _ Bessie 
Mitchell. sister of one of Trenton 
Six, and acted in défense of the 
Trenton Six and the remaining 
three of the Martinsville Seven. 
Delegates to the convention sent 
wires to the White House and to 
the governor of Virginia pleading 
for the lives of the three Negroes. 

The convention also heard from 
Tom Sullivan, chairman of the 
Farmers Trade Union Council of 
New York and New Jersey on the 
need for farmer-labor unity. 

In the discussion on civil rights, 
the delegates referred to the cross- 
burning on the Vineland property 
of Jewish refugees. A resolution 
demanded that state authorities in- 
vestigate the acts of terrorism. 

Anoher resolution endorsed the 
National. Peace Pilgrimage to 
Washington on March 3rd. - 

The convention urged repeal of 
the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
“criminal syndicalism” laws of 
1917, and urged the freedom of 
those arrested under these laws. 
It opposed all federal legislation 
along the lines of the McCarran 
Law, such as wire-tapping meas- 
ures, illegal searches, etc. 

Louis Slocum, executive secre- 
tary, asserted that this year for 
poultry farmers of New Jersey was 
the worst since 1932. He declared 
he wanted to dispel the myth that 
the small farmer benefits from in- 
flation and asserted that the farmer 
wants to fight inflation. 
| He outlined a three-point pro- 
gram: (1) Guarantees of panty for 

evel 

e government guarantees it for 
wheat, etc.; (2) A moratorium on 
foreclosures; and (3)‘more credit. 


re- 


read everything, so it will hel 
understand things.” CS more ae 


Air Force Secretary Thomas! 


Finletter, after a personal review 
of the charges — the decorat- 
ed Negro war. hero, called off a 
scheduled hearing Saturday. 

_ Hill had been asked by the Air 
orce to either resign his commis- 
sion or request a hearing before a 
board of senior officers after dis- 
loyalty charges were filed against 
him, The charges ‘said Hill had 
been seen reading the Daily Work- 


fr, and that his father, Rev. Charles 
A. Hill, had received the support 
of Communists in his race for City 
Council, ”~™ 

Captain Hill chose to fight the 
charges. He accused the Air Force 
of stretching “guilt by association” 
to “guilt by relationship.” His case 
attracted wide attention in the 
press. 

The Air Force said Finletter re- 
viewed Captain Hill's “outstand- 
ing World War II record and ex- 
pressed regret over the initiation of 
a proceeding involving his loyalty.” 
Captain Hilf received the Air Med- 
al and two Oak Leaf Clusters for 
15 combat missions, the Distin- 

ished Unit citation badge and 
three battle stars. 


| 21 War Criminals Shout With Joy 


LANDSBERG, Germany, Jan. 31.—The 21 Nazi war criminals 
‘shouted with joy.in the prison here when they received the news 
that U. S. High Commissioner John J. McCloy had ordered them 


reprieved, 


The 21, who had been condemned to death for the Malmedy 
massacre of American soldiers, talked gaily as they quickly took off 
the red jackets which condemned prisoners wear. 


‘Worker’ Builders Push Drive 


| (Continued from Page 1) } 
the Kings Highway section in going over the top before 


the evening was over. 


Bath Beach area had 502 subs in by early in the eve- 


ning and was 


plugging away to get the 48 it needed for 
| 


its 550 goal for the entire cam- 
paign. The area had 358 at the : 
beginning of the week and ob- 
tained 144 during the week. 

The 12th A.D. in Brooklyn, 
with a goal of 200, and the 22nd 
A.D., with a goal of 150,. also 
were working to reach their final 
goals last night. 

In the en section of 
Queens Worker supporters 
brought in 28 subs, to raise their 
total in the campaign thus far to 
75. They have-another 35 to go 
to complete their goal of 110. 

The Long Island City area in 
Queens had 50 of its 130 goal 
by last night. 

Queens Communists have 
called a special meeting .of all 
their section’ and club officers 
next Friday night to discuss the 
question of reaching their goal 


In Manhattan, no results were 
available yesterday evening, as 
supporters of the paper decided 
to plug through the evening to 
go above the 50 percent mark 
toward that country’s goal of 
7,000 subs. ; 


Ridgefield, Conn, Phone; Ridgefield 1180 


Luxurious Accommodations on 70 Acre 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
50 miles from N, ¥. C, 


LINCOLN and WASHINGTON 
HOLIDAYS, All Winter Sports 
Make Reservations now for 
a vacation in advance 
New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave. 


of 2,000 subs. 


Room 801. Phone: AL 5-6268 
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Classified Ads 


NOTICE: We wil) net aceept any ad by 


mail aniess accompanied by full payment 


and copy of the statement printed below with signature of advertiser. 


STATEMEN’ 
The 


The above policy te fully understood 


OP POLICY 


Dally Werker and The Worker wil) not accept an advertisement tn whieb 
any individual is discriminated against because ef color or creed. 


-—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN'!, 
oy me in placing my sdvertisement, 
Signed eeeeeeevoeee eevee seer ‘eeeseeee : 


ROOMS TO RENT 
LARGE front room, piano, kitchen privi- 
leges, 21 BE. 106th St, Apt. No, 10. 


GIRL, sunny, modern, convenient, mid- 
town, 165 E. 3ist St. Apt. 4-A. Solomon, 
MU 5-8263. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


GIRL, wants furnished room with kitchen 
privileges. Reasonable, CA 6-8137 or 
Bov 204, Daily Worker, ae 


FOR SALE 

(Appliances) 
ELECTRIC BLANKETS—tull size—$39.05 
value, spec, $24.50—guaranteed - year 
mechanically and against moth damage. 


‘ Btandard Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. 
* (13th and 14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. 


IMPORTED LINENS — 
LARGE selection of Imported Linens from 
USSR, Ozechoslovakia on sale at Stanley 
Theatre, Daily, afternoons and evenings. 


7. 


(Printing) 


CALL CH 3-0663 for offset printing. Art 
work, varityping, mimeographing. Let- 
ters, forms, circulars, postcards; quick 
service, reasonable, union shop, Lithart 
Letter Service, 151 W. 2ist St., N.Y.OC. 


_ (Upholetery) 


SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable. Purniture fee 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Come 
eer attention. Mornings 9-1. HY¥canith 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, all projects, 
closed vans, low rates. Cal] Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000. day-night. 


JIMMIEZ’S pickup, trucking -service, small. 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 
liable. UN 4-7707. ay 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


SCRANTON, Feb. 4.~—On the same day that the Scranton 
demandin 


Times ran an editorial 


ventures in the Far East, “A M 


ters column that this 


off and all-out to conquer the world. 
gg “What is this world comin 


Her letter said: 


World War II just beginning to be 
plunging into another war. War is being 


throats every minute of the day. 


while our boys are being slau 
taken up where Hitler left of 
world. 


“I have three solutions for peace: 


further American military ad- 
er’ bluntly charged in the let- 
t “has up where Hitler left 


With 
history, | we are 
pam e down our 
The ach raying for peace 
red in Fores use we have 
and going all-out to conquer the 


(1) Let those who start 


to? 


wars get in the front lines and do all the fighting. (2) Take the 
profits out of wars. (3) Let all the mothers and wives in the 
world band together and refuse to let their sons-and husbands 


fight. 


Any ne of the three is foolproof. 


“This Sxveith me down to the main topic of my letter—the 


bri 


t idea of one senator saying that 18-year-olds make the best 


South Cavolivn 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Dr. 
Robert S. Bailey of St. George, 
writes the News & Courier: 

“There is a strong and rapidly 

g feeling in our nation 

t we are allowing our oii 


to suffer and die needlessly in 


far off Korea. 

“We long ago lost the chance 
to stop the spread of Communism 
both in Europe and Asai. ee 
is time for us to write our con- 
gressmen and senators and show 
them that public opinions does 
not excuse their failure to get 
our boys out of Korea especially 
when a fleet stands ready to 


| CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN, Feb. 4.—The UV. S. policy of forcing 
UN to brand China an aggressor was termed a “tragic 
by Kenneth S.. Latourette, Sterling professor of missions 
Oriental history at Yalé University. He spoke at a meeting 
the eve of the UN Political Committee’s. action against 
Latourette said the action would do nothing but alienate rs 
U. S. allies, and said it would be more profitable to attempt to 
negotiate a settlement with China, ) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—Eugene Esten in the Evening 
Star scorns the assistance of Franco's and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
puppet soldiers because they would be “doubtful” allies. The 
half million men in arms in Spain are needed, he says “to keep 
the populace of that country from rising against the dictatorial 
regime of its pint-sized dictator.” As for Chiang’s soldiers, 
Fsten believes that they will lay down their arms and join the 


the 


soldiers. What he meant is they make the best cannon fodder. | evacuate them.” 


They are young enough to feel the thrill of carrying a gun, 
wearing a shiny new uniform and at the same time stared to 


am Zh s China forces “after the first shot is fired, or even before 
at.” 


death enough to be made puppets whose strings are con- 


trolled by a horde of hun 


warmongers, 


“When they start grabbing iSecmnelde and teaching them 
to kill, I believe something should be done about it and we 


mothers are the ones who should do it. 


together we can.” 


COLORADO 


I believe if we band 


PUEBLO, Colo., Feb. 4.—To call every one an “isolationist” 


“ 
Or 2 


vunist” who doesn’t support the war program of the 


government “will begin to include more and more Americans— 
maybe half the population,” declares Carl Atkison in the local 


Css. 


munism? 


Soviet Union can be avoided. 


avoid “hasty decisions.” 


Crisis. 


He concludes his letter -with the question, 
zation openly declared a worldwide holy war against Com- 


“What organi- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb: 4.—H. C. Petry, international 
president of the Lions International, speaking at a banquet here, 
expressed the belief that war between the United States and 


He urged ‘U. S. leaders to seek 


peaceful means and fair solutions to world problems. 


The Unitarian Commission on World Order has urged 
President Truman and Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Sen. 
Tom Connally and UN delegate Warren Austin to continue 
negotiations with other powers with “great caution” and to 
The commission's wire suggests that 
action only be taken through United Nations in the Korean 


TH 
$30 ke. WLIB — 


— 710 


— 1010 kc. WMGM — 
— i133) ke. WEBNY — 
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ke WNEW — 1130 kc WQXR — 
1190 ke. 
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WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
9:15-WOR—Allyn Edwards 
9 :30-WOR—Food: Alfred W. McCann 
WNBC—Andre Baruch Show 


9 :45-WCBS—Tommy Riggs and Betty Low 


WQxR—Composers Varieties 
10:00-WNBC—Welcome Travelers 
WOR—Henry Gladstone 
WJZ—My True Story 
WCBS—Arthur Godfrey Time 
WOQxXR—Morning Melodies 
16:15-WOR—Martha Deane Program 
10:30-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WJZ—Betty Crocker Magazine 
10:45-wJZ—Victor H. Lindlahr 
11:00-WNBC—Break the Bank 
WJZ—Modern Romances 
WOR—News. Prescott Robinson 
WNYC—For the Ladies 
WQxXR—News; Concert 
11:15-WOR—Tello Test 
11:30-WOR—Queen for a Day 
WNBC—Jack Berch 
WJZ—Quick as a Flash Quiz 
WCBS—Grand Siam 
11:45-WNBC—Dave Garroway 
WCBS—Rosemary 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WNBC—Skitch’s Scrapbook 
. WOR—Kate Smith 
WJZ—Luncheon Club 
WCBS—Wendy Warren 
WQXR—News:; Lunceon Concert 
12:15-WCBS—Aunt Jenny 
WOR—Eate Smith 
12.30-WOR—News; Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WNBC—Mrs. Eleanor Rooseve'it 
WCBS—Helien Trent 
WJZ—Herb Sheldon Show 
.12:45-WCBS—Our Gail Sunday 
1:00-WJZ—Mary Margaret McBride 
WCBS—Big Sister 
1:15-WNBC—Pickens Party 
WCBS—Ma Perkins 
1:30-WOR—Hollywood Theatre 
WNBC—Answer Man 
WCBS—Young Dr. Malone 
1:45-WCBS—The Guiding Light 
2:00-WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 
2:00-WNBC—Doubie. or Nothing 
WOR—Gleoria Swanson 
WJZ—Ilka Chase 
WN YC—Storyland 
WQxXR—News; Footlight Favorties 
WCBS—Perry Mason : 
2:30-WNBC—Live Like a Millionaire 
WOR—Rudy Valiee 
WJZ—John B. Kennedy 
WCBS—This Is Nora Drake 
WoQxR—Alma Dettinger 
2:45-WCBS—The Brighter Day—Sketch 
WJZ—David Amity 
3:00-WNBC—Life Can Be Beautiful 
WJZ— Welcome to Hollywood 
WOR—Buddy Rogers 
WCBS—Hill Top House 
w phonic Matinee 


” WNBC—Road of Life 
3:30-WNBC—Pepper Young 
Wee ~Hanntbal Cob 


WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WNYC—Music From the Theatre 
WQxR—Concert Stage 
4:15-WNBC—Stella Dallas 
| 4:30-WNBC—Lorenzo Jones 
WOR—Dean Cameron 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Missus Goes a-Shopping 
4:45-WNBC—Young Widder Brown 
5 :00-WNBC—When-a Girl Marries 
WOR—Mark Trail 
WJZ—Chance of a Lifetime 
WOxR—Continental Melodies 
WCBS—Galen Drake 
5§:15- WNBC—Portia Faces Life 
WOQxR—Record Review 
5:30-WNBC—Just Plain Bill 
WJZ—Big Jon and Sparky 
WOR—Clyde Beatty. 
WOxR—Cocktail Time 
5:45-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 
WCBS—Curt Massey Time 
5:55-wWOR—Victor Borge 
EVENING 
6:00- WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—News-—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Joe Hasel: Sports 
WNYC—University Reviewing Stand 
WOQxXR—News; Music to Remember 
WCBS—Allan Jackson: News 
6:15-WOR—Bob Elson; Interviews 
WJZ—Dorian St. George 
WCBS—You and The World 
WNBC—Answer Man 
6:30-WOR—News Reports - 
WJZ—Norman Brokenshire Show 
WNBC—Wayne Howell Show 
6:45-WNBC—Three Star Extra 
WCBS—Lowell Thomas 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
7T:00-WNBC—The Symphonette 
WJZ—Edwin C. Hill 
ee ener wre Hour 


| WwW 
7:30-WJZ—Lone Ranger 
WNBC—News of the World 


7: 35-WNEW—Teddy Wilson Quintet 

7:45- WNBC—One*Man’s Family 
WOR—Kirkwood & Goodman 
WCBS—Edward R. Murrow 

8:00-WNBC—The Railroad Hour 

WOR—Mystery Is My Hobby 
WJZ—Inner Sanctum 
WCBS—Star Playhouse ie 
WQxXR—News: Symphony Hal - 

8:30-WCBS—Arthur Godfrey 
WJZ—Henry Taylor: News 
WOR—Crime Fighters 
WNBC—Firestone Orchestra; Bidu 


Sayao 
8:45-WJZ—Una Mae Carlisie 


9:00-WNBC—Telephone Hour 


WOR—Murder Ragen se Experts 
WCBS—Radio Tieden 
$:30-WOR—War Pront, Home Front 


4 OR—FT 
ae 10: 15-WOR—A. t Alexander 


10:30-WCBS—Bob Hawk 
WJZ—John B. Kennedy, 
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have been started? 


Maryland : 

BALTIMORE, Feb, 4.—Ac- 
cording to the Sunday Sun, Sen. 
Willis Smith (D-NC) addressing 
a dinner of the Maryland Bar 
Association, said that sending 
American military forces into 
Korea was a terrible mistake.’He 
further emphasized that Truman 
had no authority under the Con- 
stitution to declare war, and the 
Atlantic Pact did not give Tru- 
man war-making powers. He 
denied Truman had authority to 
send troops out of the country 
without consent of Congress 
stating that previous foreign in- 
terventions by American armed 
forces. did not set a preceednt. 

“These were police activities,” 
Smith said, “but not war such as 
we have in Korea today. The 
largest number of troops, as I 
understand, involved in any of 
these expeditions was in China 
in connection with the boxer 
rebellion, and upon that occa- 
sion there were less troops in- 
volved than we have already 
had killed. in Korea. Certainly 
we cannot say then that there 


‘are any precedents for the Ko- 


rean situation.” 

Stating Congress should have 
had the right to debate the ques- 
tion before troops were sent to 
Korea, Smith said, “If we had 
stayed out after such a discus- 
sion, then probably we could 
have avoided our present di- 
lemma and saved the casualties 
that now amount to approxi- 
mately 50,000 American boys.” 


Kentucky 


HOPKINSVILLE, Ky., Feb. 
4.—A veteran of the Korean 
war lold the Rotary Club here 
that the GI's im Korea don't 
know what they are fighting for. 
“The boys are puzzled,” said 
Lewis Norman, who was. dis- 
charged from the army on the’ 
protest of his mother, who said 
he was under age.’ He said the 


South Koreans were not too | 
eager to fight, either. 


Michigan 
DETROIT, Feb. 4. — The 


Detroit News carries a letter 
from Ivy E. Whitfield of- Royal 


Oak, attacking the demands for 
“unity” behind the Truman for- 
eign pdlicy: 

“Your editorials continually 
carry the caption ‘unity,’ as do 
all other leading newspapers, 
but no one explains what unity, 
at this time, is. 

“By unity do you mean that 
parenis must watch their sons 
be slaughtered in a needless 
and impractical battle which | 
military authorities say shouldn't 


“By the same token, are we 
asking -by unity to line up with 
these same fumbling, bewildered 
administrators for another 
slaughter field-in Europe? 

“By unity de you- mean we 
must submit to unjust restrictions _ 
on some 
an Administration which ~ has 
given itself: ‘thore power than any 
Administration in history? 

“By, unity do you mean stand-— 
ing behind a President who 
says fe wil pak Sedge ta Io tie 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, Tex., Feb, 4.—Plans to force the draft of 18- 
year-olds, says S. A, Beaird in. the local press, “are undemo- 


cratic and unconstitutional.” 


“The lack’ of respect for the rights of these youths,” the 
letter reads, “is in line with our lack of respect for the Tights of 
other nations. This is what keeps us constantly in war.” 

In another letter the same reader declares that the U. S. 
has taken on “anyone who opposes our’ sticking our noses into 


the affairs of other nations.” 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 4.—“Bystander,” 


writing in the 


Courier-Journal, says “A lot of us wonder if this war stuff isnt 
a stunt, trying to stall off a so-called depression under a Demo- 


cratic administration.” 


Another reader, Eleanor Harris, declares, “Heaven help us 
when we get so blind- and money-crazy that we don’t care if 
our boys and men are killed off like flies just so long as we have 


that big check each week.” 


H. G. Stanfield takes the editor of the Louisville Times over 


the coals for his war hysteria in the newspaper. 


Cold-war edi- 


tors, he says, have for five years “kept us in a state of hysteria 
with stories of threatened aggression, witchhunts, spy maniacs,. 
war scares, terror weapons, flying saucers, dwarts from Mars 
and daily news stories which spread hatred and fear.” 


Signing herself, “Worried Mother,” 
“I am tired of a steady diet of wars. Give me a 
Fill take them-if I can have my son 


Journal says, 


slab of bacon and beans. 


a reader in the Courier- 


and all other mother’s sons home to eat the bacon and beans.” 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


SALE??? 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


SD pS exces 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 
Come In and Browse Around at the 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


27 Union Square W. (nr. l6th St.) N. Y. 3. N. ¥.—AL 5-6969 | 
STORE HOURS: 10 A, M. a ¢ T ¢ M, 


SALE??? 
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Rid Yourse nt OF 


UNWANTED 
HAIR Forever 


per treatment. Famous ex- 
: S perts remove unwanted kair 
rxermanéntly from face, arms. 
legs or body. Privacy. Sen- 
sational new method. Quick results 
Lowered costs! Menu also treated 
Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS. 
110 W. 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-218 


ni cco 


SFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS 
~ Delivered Anywhere e 


ROBERT RAVEN, F lowers|) 


e GR 3-8357 $ 
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and none on others by — He 


JACK R. 


rope without the people's re rep-. “af 


resentatives having, a ear + 


Moving and. Storage 


“MOVING @ STORAGE — 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 &. Tth St. GR 71-2457 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


Opticians and Optometrists 


| UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


‘ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Records 


| 
Ba 
| 


“Songs of a 
. International Brigade” — 


BE RLINER’S 
MUSIC SHOP | 

154 Foarth Ave. (14th St.) 

Open till 10 p.m. . OR 49400 
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Peace is the theme of many 
ular songs in the Soviet Union 
today. Even before the start of 
the campaign in which millions 
of Soviet people signed the Stock- 
holm Peace Appeal, Shostakovich 
had written, for the film Meeting 
on the Elbe, a song called “Peace 
Will Conquer War. The words of 
the song are by Dolmatovsky and 
they voice the feelings of Soviet 
workers in city and country: 
“Our fields are blooming 
We have won the spring. 
Our forces are growing. 
Peace will conquer war.” 
o o = 
SOVIET songwriters always 
follow closely what is of most in-| 
terest to the people. As one popvu- 
lar song expresses it: “Songs Help 
Us in Life and Work” These 
words of Lebedev-Kumach, which 
Dunayevsky has set to music, are 
not just a pleasant poetic concep- 
tion; they accurately define the 
role of song-writing in the USSR. 
So musicians are taking pride 
in having their art play an im- 
portant role in the defense of 
peace against those who would 
foment a new war. Victor Bely 
has written a stirring song, some 
what grim in its coloring, called 
“In Support of Peace.” S$. Tuli- 
kovs “We Stand for Peace” has 


become very popular; and so have} 


“Our Motherland 
Peace’ by V. 
Nosov $ 

It is not only songs which have 


Bulwark of 
Kruchinin, and G. 


this peace motif. There are many’ 


vocal-symphonic works, among 
them a cantata by the Leningrad 
composer A. Manevich called “For 
Peace and. Democracy” which has 
had a number of successful per- 
formances in concert halls 
throughout | the country. 
tema o o 


‘SOVIET - musical performers 
and composers are concerned with 
developing music to meet ‘the: ar- 
-tistic’ demands of Soviet society. 
They bear in mind Lenin’s words: 

“Art belongs to the people. It 
must be deeply rooted in the very 
midst of the broad masses of 
working people. It must be un- 
derstandable to these masses and 
be loved by them. It must unite 
the feelings, thoughts and will of 
these masses, and elevate them. 
It must awaken and develop the 
artist in them.” 

This briefly defines the social 
nature of art. In a socialist society, 
it is out of the question to have 
the: kind of double-entry book-| 
keeping in esthetics and social 
ethics, typical of bourgeois so- 
ciety, which presupposes the ex- 
istence of “high” art for the select 
few, and “ow” art for all the rest. 
In all sections of Soviet society 
there are innumerable connois- 
seurs and lovers of art. 

© 2 a 

NO ONE is any longer sur- 
prised that a workers amateur 
chorus or a group from an indus- 
trial trade school performs, with 
equal skill, folk songs, works by 
Soviet composers and classics of 
Russia’ and other lands I have | *P* 
read articles in European maga- 
zines expressing ‘amazement that 
a concert guitarist could play the} 
inventions and fugues ef Bach 
which were written for the organ. 

The writers would be equally 
Jost in admiration if they were to. 
hear a Boccarini quartet played 
by one of our ensembles of domra 
plavers. Such revivals of eld music 
are heard frequently. They result 
from the inquiring turn of m 
of our Soviet music lovers, a 
their clear understanding. of the 
fact that true beauty is not tar- 
nished by time. 

Soviet composers and musi- 
oir capa aig wi i ara 

serves 
rey nce with the vast. 
ment of the artistic demands of 


Soviet society, | 
‘and of a high 


ture. is many-si 
level, 

The. people’s musical interests 
include every form, every genre, 


“For Peace and Liberty.” 


; 


| 


| 


except that which is the product 
of contemporary bourgeois mod- 
ernism. The people, with their 
variety of artistic interests, are ex- 
tremely fastidious and very exact- 
ing and uncompromising. in every- 
thing relating to art. 

This explains the fact ~ that, 
while all forms of mass song-and 
dance music are tremendously 
popular in the USSR, jazz has not 
taken root. Jt was rejected by the 
people as something anti-esthetic 
in the highest degree. 

oc oo ° 

THE IDEA that music serves 
the people is all-inclusive. Wheth- 
er the music is that of a mass 
song or a _ vaudeville sketch, a) 
major symphonic cycle or an ora- 
terio, one can always feel the 
pulse-beat of a living society. The 
music is striving to express every- 
thing that stirs Soviet people and 
constitutes the true meaning of 
their life. 

Without exaggeration it may. be 
said that Soviet music today rep- 
resents a unique encyclopedia of 
the peoples’ life, expressed in} 
sound—the sound of all the lan- 
Soviet Union. 

This is of course especially true 
ef mass songs. There have been 
many songs abeut Lenin and Sta- 
lin. At the time of the nationwide 
observanee of Stalin’s seventieth 
birthday, a number of new songs 
appeared that sang of the love 


‘the Soviet people bear their 
‘leader. 


Among them is the maiestic 
“Glory to the Great Stalin” by 
B. Alexandrov; “Ode to the Great 
Leader’ by O. Vasilyev-Buglai, 
which is a song colored by op- 
timism and vigor; the collective 
farm song about Stalin, by G. 
| Nosov; songs by the Moldavian 
composer O. Nyaga, by the Lithu- 
anian master A. Klenitskis and 
many others. They spread rapidly 
throughout the country and serv- 
ed as musical expressions of the 
feelings and thought of all the 
people. 

TODAY the emphasis in song 
is on peace, just as this is the 
thought uppermost in the minds 
of all eur people. They have ‘sign- 
ed the Appeal for Peace; they are 

speaking fer peace: and every: 
where they are singing of peace-- 
fer “Peace Will Conquer. War.” 


Negro Art Exhibit 
The Committee for the Negro 
|in the Arts announces an exhibition 
of paintings, sculpture and graphic 
work by Negro artists to be held 
at the Schomberg Library, 104 W. 
186 St.; N. Y. starting Feb. 5. 
The exhibit, which will com- 
imemorate Negro History Week, 


- — 


, will continue throughout February; : 


and will be open to the public 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m weekdays and 10 
a.m. to 1 p.m. Satrudays. 


-\Beok Club Note 


Liberty Book Club: announces | 


the following selections: : 
_February—-With Sun In°) Our 
Blood, by Myra Page. 3 
March—Peace Is Where. the 
Tempests . Blow, .. by 
Kataev. 


. Valentine 


: 


i 


__Daily Worker, New York, Monday, Pole Pade rt 


- Sinelair. Lewis Once Planned 
To Write a Labor Nocel | 


By Carl Haessler 


DETROIT 
Lewis, author of Main Street; who 
died in Italy Jan. 1°), hed 


(¥ P )—Sinelair : 


ylan-}- 
ned 20 years ago to write “the| 


great American labor novel, made 


elaboraie preparations for it, and, 
then gave up the project entirely. | 


| 


Lewis idea, as he unfolded it 
to friends attending the AFL con- 
vention with him in Toronto in 
1929, was to make Eugene V. 
Debs the hero, painting in the 
growth of the unions and _ point- 
ing to a vigorous future for the 
workers. The Toronrio conven- 
tion was the one aldressed by 
Premier Ramsay Mac Duna'd of 
‘Great Britain at a time when he 
had already betrayed British 
Labor and gone over to 


Tories. 


© ce o 


* ENGAGING a Federaled Press 
staff man as his wockinz compan- 
ion Lewis toured the United 
States for some monihs. He at- 
tended the murder trial of Salva- 
tore Accorsi in Pittsburgh where 
the Italian American worker was 


held for the slaying of a Pennsvl- 


vania coal and irda policeman 


‘who was beating up psople at a 


demonstration for Sace> and Van- 
zetti. He was at the 3929 seuth- 
érn organizing conference in 
Washington of the AYL. He 
talked to workers. in many, plants. 

At Ambridge, Pa., 
revoivers of the coal and iron 
police he was at an organizing 
meeting of the then Natl. Miners 
Union. It was in the midst of 
terrific depression and unemploy- 
ment. The collection was $21.95, 
of which Lewis had put in $20, 
his companion $1, and the rest 
was in nickels and pennies from 
the destitute workers. 

Lewis also toured the shack 
and tent colonies of the TUinited 


the 


under the: 


; rcated the whole situation is. And. 

tit. can’t be cleared just by a few 

weeks of seeing more people and 

plants and conventions .... Ive 

igot to take time—and then I may 

Cag never do the book at 
° 


ON NOV. 30 of that year he 
wrote again; 

“I still may do the labor novel 
some day, but I think it will 
probably be in very  ditterent 
form from that in which I was 
planning it. It-‘is not a question 
of its being more or less radical. 
It is a question of its being more 
a novel of character and less’ oue- 
‘of ideas and propaganda, because 
‘the novel of character is really 
the only one I can do with suc- 
cess.” 

And June 27, 1981, after he 
had become the first American to 
win the Nobel prize in literature, 
Sinclair Lewis wrote: 

“Im just now rested after. so 
much Europe and publicity and 
people, and getting on the job. 
I'm starting the new novel. It 
will get pretty far away from any 
plans we discussed—it will not, 
indeed, be called a Jabor novel, 
at all, though one of the char- 
actérs will still be based more or 
less on Gene Debs.” 

One of Lewis aims had been 
to win the Nobel prize with his 
projected American labor novel. 
Soon after starting to do his field 
work, however, he was ap- 
proached by the Nobel commit- 
tee to find out if he would accept 
the prize. This was a precaution 
dictated by the fact that Lewis 
had earlier scornfully rejected 
another _ organization’ prize. 


oO ae 


SINCLAIR «LEWIS 


Mine Workers in the western 
Pennsylvania coal region and saw 
the small wooden cabin which 
housed a near relation of Philip 
Murray, then UMW vice presi- 
dent, now president of the CIO. 


° oO a 


BUT THE LABOR novel did 
not seem to jell. -There was lots 
of material but no grand guiding 
theme. American labor seemed 
stuck on dead center, Lewis said, 
and the novel was sure to énd in 
anticlimax. In a letter to the 
writer dated Jan. 11, 1980 Lewis 
declared: 


“I've been seeing that~our plan 
of hammering the novel right 
through will result in its being 
thin, sketchy,. journalistic; Ive 
been seeing that I must take per- 
haps a year. ef fasting and prayer 
before I can even begin. Loaf- 
ing around here, meditating, I 


This time he accepted with grati- 
tude and pleasure. And, having 
won the prize, the difficult labor 
novel no longer seemed as much 


see more than ever how compli-. 


worth the doing as before. 


Letter to Maltz in Prison 
Returned, ‘Refused’ by Jailers 


Editor, Feature Section: 


Here is a copy of a letter sent 
to Albert Maltz in prison and re- 
turned to me by the prison author- 
ities after they had opened and 
read it. The envelope, as returned 
to me, was marked “refused” . . 
“Not on Approved Correspondence 


List.” 


c 


Dear Albert, 
I addréss you by your first name, 


not that I wish to be presumptous, 
but who can have read your works 


© ? 


and call you mister? 


I have read most of your plays 
and draniatization of your short 
stories, and have seen on the 
screen most of the movies you have 
written—always with that -sense 
of kinship one feels for a writer 
who sings humanity with his pen; 
I have read your three novels and 
ws! bv circulated them to all who 
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ALBERT KAHN, , ether of | 
‘High Treason, who will be 
among the speakers at,t he 
‘Protest! German Rearmament 
Rally at St. Nicholas Arena, 


W. 66 St. or Feb. 8. 


Pearson 
Writes on G.B.S. 


G.B.S. A Postscript. By Hlasketh 
Pearson. Harper, New York. 
137 pp. $2.75. | 


‘By Robert Friedman 
HESKETH PEARSON wrote 
GBS: A Full-Length Portrait, \ in 
1942, The present slender volume, 
published with remarkable speed 
\shortly after Shaw's death in- 
cludes some material left out of 
the biography, as well as an ac- 
count of the author's tribulations 
as he strove to get from Shaw the 
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~ © |tell you. What I wanted to tell you 
lis that I have just finished reading 


a a -ored, and revered for his plays, 


lof literature for his creative 


_jand -writer, will be 
tloved by men of all nations for 
+thimself hanvies been a 
tment in the conscience 
| Ef this sounds suspiciously like - 
‘la love letter—it is. May there bel" 


63" 


authentic facts on the host of 
legends and half-truths which had 
flourished for decades about him. 

Those with an inexhaustible de- 
sire-for further details, anecdotes, . 
etc., about Shaw's life and habits - 
and for hitherto — unpublished 
Shavian epigrams, will find this 
“postcript” interesting. Pearson 
writes with sensitivity and ob- 
jectivity about Shaw's last years, 
describing how, despite failing 
memory and other infirmities at- 
tendant upon reaching such an 
; immortal genius of Shaw 
fei eed to flash sat as he round- 
ed his 90th year. 

However, the book adds ss 
startling to a total estimate 
Shaw, and one must be prepared 
to. sacrifice, for the pleasure of 
hearing a little bit more from Shaw 
himself, those considerable ‘mo- 
‘ments in which the tory “Pearson 
pompously describes how he de- ° 
molished Shaw with his gag 3 


cared about Man—and to those 
who just wanted a good book to 
read; I have read every one of 
your short stories and shouted to 
all who would listen—and to those 
who wouldn’t—“America’s finest 
short story writer.” — 

But that isn’t what I wanted to} 


your collection of essays, The 
Citizen Writer, and ] am sure that 
even if the name Albert Maltzic 
were not to be remembered, hon- 


movie scripts, new: and shert 


posftion were 
not already Pod the history 


stories; even if 


achievements; for The Citizen 
Writer, Albert Maltz, both the = 


pet me 
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armth, for for the and brutal days’ ¢ 
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Beemen Hot for Half, Then Succumb aft St. L.'| 
| —City’s Great Rally gin Tourney Hope 


By Lester Rodney 


Long Island University's weary and battered basketball 
team flew back to New York yesterday to lick its wounds after 
dropping its fourth straight, to St. Louis 62-57 Saturday night. 
It was their fifth game in nine nights on a tour which saw the 


previously unbeaten Brooklyn 


ites beat San Francisco, then 


lose to California, Arizona, Kansas 
State and St. Louis. 

St. Louis, like Kansas State, had 
been a Garden victim of LIU ear- 
lier in the season. The biggest 
crowd of the year, 10,076, turned 
Out to see the Loves team get even. 


LIU flamed through a brilliant first | 


half in which they left the floor 
leading 37—28. Thev again looked 
much too good for St. Louis, lone 
conqueror of Kentucky. Then came 
the second half. “We just ran out 
of gas,” said Clair Bee. 

They also ran out of big back- 
_ board men when Sherman White 
fouled out with six minutes of the 
game left. Ray Felix had departed 
a few minutes earlier. 


White led- LIU with 16. Leroy 
Smith hit from outside for 15, with 
six goals on set shots. Bigos had 
12 and Felix 8. 

The game -left both teams’ rec- 
ord at 16—4. Both should get into 
the post season tourneys too. LIU 
has two tough remaining hurdles, 
Seton Hall at the Garden Thurs- 
day night and Cincinnati Feb. 22. 
Seton Hall Saturday night empha- 
sized its strength with a 67—53 
romp over Boston College. Cincin- 
nati, once beaten, rocked Du- 
quesne 69—54. 


. . 


CCNY WON ITS _ important 
game with strong little Lawrence 
Tech in Detroit, 68—66.. Once- 
beaten Tech, before a wildly 
cheering overflow crowd of 7,700 
roared to a 39-32 halftime lead 
over City as its ace Negro forward, 
Blaine Denning, tossed in a sensa- 
tional 18 points. Midway through 
the second half the Detroiters led 
by ten points, 50--40. Facing de- 
feat and probable tourney elimin- 
ation, the New Yorkers blazed up 
in a ‘spectacular rally to take the 
lead at 61—60 and stay in front 


Ronnie Nadell was the hero who 
sparked the big rally. He came in 
at the ten-minute mark and scored 
eight points. Three of his baskets, 
including the one that put City 
ahead, came in the last hectic five 
minutes as he fired accurately over 
Tech's sloughing defense and also 
drove under. Floyd Lane held 
Denning to four points in the sec- 
ond. half. 

High scorer for City was Ed Ro- 
man with 22 points, same as Den- 
ning. Ed Warner, continuing his 
comeback, scored 14 and played 
“a strong game, Layne had 9, Na- 
dell 8, Roth 7 and Cohen and 
Holmstrom four apiece. 

With two road victories under 
be belt since resuming play, City 
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Robby in at 35 Gs; 


Sees No Army Call |. 


Jackie ‘Robinson on Saturday 
signed his second straight $35, 000 
One-year contract with the Dodg- 
ers, and reported being “com-; 
pletely satisfied.” The Si yeereid | 
star said he weighed 210 pounds. 
and was in great shape. He also 
eg ei immediate on 
to the Army and expected to pia 
tena the 1951 season. A need 

in World Wat Two, he is 
e inactive reserve list as a 
canals of a bone chir in his left 


hits the road again Tuesday te 
in a make-or-break game against 
tough Holy Cross. If they come 
up for this one, they may be on 


their way with no more stops. 
° °o 2 


NYU, WHICH HASN’T played 
as many games as most, but has 
only lost two and must be consid- 
ered in tourney plans as of now, 
made its annual trip to Durham, 
North Carolina, to play Duke. And 
for a change they beat the hopped- 
up Southerners, 79-78, after trail- 
ing 38—37 at the half. Key to the 
victory was the emergence of soph 
Mark Solomon as a heavy scorer 
from the bucket. With Mel Seeman 
stopped cold, unable to score from 
the floor at all, the solid 6—4 Solo- 
mon rang up 21 points on 9 field 
goals and 3 fouls. That's some- 
thing like the way he used to score 
at Lincoln High and with the NYU 
frosh last year. 

Abe Becker was high scorer, 
continuing his exceptional season 
with 22 points for the game’s high. 
The Violet meets Manhattan in 
the other part of Thursday’s Gar- 
den_ bill. 

The Jaspers, playing strong ball, 
were nipped 51—50 by Canisius at 
Buffalo and have now lost four. 
Kellogg led the scoring with 12. 
nerich and McGowan had 11 each. 


KEY UPSET OF the night was 
Y; William and Mary's 88—78 defeat 
>10f North Carolina State, fourth 
licking for Case’s transplanted 
Indianans. (W & M’s star comes 
from Indiana too.) NC State is 
sure of a spot in the NCAA how- 
ever as Conference Champs. . 

Kentucky rolled along relentless- 
ly with another typical score, 86— 
48, over Mississippi. The “wonder 
soph”, Cliff Hagen, has fitted right 
in with Rupp’s tall powerhouse 
and is scoring. They may go for 
a tourney double this year. The 
dates make it possible. So does 
the talent. 

In other scores of interest, Kan- 
sas State didn’t let the LIU game 
go to its head, traveling to Colo- 
rado and winning 60—45 to main- 
tain its Conference lead, Holy 
Cross warmed up for CCNY wi 
an 83—68 licking of Brown, and ‘in 
the Big Ten, Wisconsin moved up 
even with once-beaten Illinois by 
beating Minnesota at Minneapolis, 
no small feat. Indiana, the un- 
beaten leader, was. idle. 

Out at Chicago, little Beloit of 
Wisconsin amply confirmed its fol- 
lowers’ contention that it belongs, 
romping over De Paul 94-60, a 

gm which broke Chi- 
cago Stadium record of 86 set by 
the original Illinois Whiz Kids and 
tied by Kentucky last year. | 

Beloit, which has won 14 and 
lost 3, will be visible somewhere 
in the Daily Worker weekly ratings 
tomorrow. 


Happy Says Nothing, 
Stanky Gets Award 


Baseball Commissioner A. B. 
Chandler said last night the major 


> apie ~ continue to te 
ong as 


clubs can field nine} 
us to desist.” 
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The baseball writers honored 


men =— or until Washington tells | second 
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It Figures 

Max Baer, 42-year-old former 
heavyweight boxing champion, has 
contracted to turn wrestler. 

Baers opponent at . Madison 
Square Garden might be huge 
Primo Carnera of Italy, from whom 
Maxie won the boxing champion- 
ship on July 14, 1934 in the old 


Madison Square Garden Bowl. 
eae 


Herman-Rickey 
Skit Stops Show 


Branch Rickey P the Pittsburgh 
Pirates and his new coach Babe 
Herman were depicted last night 
in an interview that stopped the 
show at thé annual song and dance 
didoes staged by the New York 
Baseball Writers. 

Herman, who sometimes never 
bothered to see if a base was occu- 
pied before he tried to steal it, 
was played by Frank Slocum of the 
National League. Rickey, played 
by writer Arthur Mann, told Her- 
man that the Pirates were going 
to have a little skull practice. 

“That ain't for me, Herman re- 
plied. “I don't want to get slugged 
in the head with the ball.” 

“Oh this is more penetrating,” 
Rickey said. “We're going to have 
signals. Now when you are coach- 
ing at first you pull the lobe .of 
your ear that means you are telling 
the batter to bunt.” 

“Bunt?” queried the old slugger. 
“What is that?” 

“Why, my boy,” Rickey replied. 

“It's a diverting subtlety, it's a per- 
plexing deviation from the norm, 
it’s an incisive ramification of stra- 
tegic deception, though not deceit 
or duplicity as we formalize the 
term. Oh, no! Rather it’s a con- 
founding and most confusing va- 
riation of offensive prestidigitation 
—to use the vernacular—a wholly 
unexpected subordination of the 
heterogeneous maximum in manual 
ballistics, wherein we subjugate 
the ancipitated heroics to the delu- 
sive legerdemain manifest in an 
unostentatious nudge of the ball.” 

“Oh,” says Herman, -under- 
Standingly. “You mean nudge the 
ball.” 

A parody sung by a writer pur- 
porting to be Commissioner Chan- 
ae included the lines, sung plead- 
ingly 

fake me back to run you show, 

It’s the best show I know, 
And although it $ not unimport- 
ant, 
I can always use that ty, A 
All of the managers who have 


been fired during the past year had | 


their plight depicted in a number 
to the tune of “Who's Sorry Now?” 

“Who's contract’s through, who’s 
contract's new? 

“Who will be managing in 1952? 
Who's working now, who's 

- earning chow? 

“Who runs a ball club instead 
of a plow? 

“Onslow cad Mack, both got the 
sack, Shotton and Boudreau 
are through, 

“McCarthy got tired, r got 
fired, this thing d hap- 
pen to you — 

‘Leo “sch tea don't let it hap- 
pen to you.” 


President Will Sesiae of han 
emorial i lagu ; 


America Leagu 
the Bill Sebee 
r long and meritoriots \service td 
e game, Eddie Stanky, Gian 

second baseman, also received a 
plaque, the Sid Mercer Memorial 


ward as the — of the Year,”| 


THE Book on Basketball . . . 


IF YOU ARE interested in the game of basketball in any way, 
shape or form, whether as player, would be player, spectator, coach, 
would be coach, or even TV viewer, you'll find a treasure house of 
fascinating and instructive reading in Nat Holman’s newest book. In 
one volume he has pretty nearly wrapped up just about everything 
there is to know about the game, and made it simple and clear 
enough for am ages at all to follow and enjoy. That’s more of a feat 
than you Basketball is a complex game. 


If the above sounds like the kind of uncritical-blurb you don’t 
—— to find in a sports column, blame it.on the hook. It's really 
Z00 

The author has what you might call qualifications for treating 
with the subject of America’s big indoor pastime! If Joe DiMaggio, 
after his tremendous big league career, developed into a manager of 
the stature of John McGraw or Joe McCarthy, youd have something 
roughly like the position of Nat Holman in basketball. For’Nat was 
truly a Joe DiMaggio of basketball, a remarkable star on the fabulous — 
Original Celtics, who swept through the land and left the’ seeds of 
basketball growth wherever they stopped. Incidentally this book 
has captured much of the rough and tumble, highly adventurous 
flavor of those early days of court pioneering. 

In-addition, Holman has coached for thirty-one years at New 
York’s City College, where the record of crack teams molded from 
the public high school graduates who must meet the marks, and 
no kidding, speaks for itself. Last March’s unprecedented tourney 
grand slam two national tournaments hit the high note. 

@ a 9 

THE THREE HUNDRED action photographs lean heavily on 
this championship team to make their points. The manifold tech- 
niques of attack and defense come to life in-strip shots of Dambrot, 
Warner, Roman, Roth, Layne, Cohen, Galiber and Mager in game 
action. In addition there are one hundred diagrams. 

Spurred by a trip to Israel, Holman also pays a little attention 
to a much neglected subject, the international aspects of the game. 
In Israel he helped train a group in the game technique. He writes: 

“I found the young men to be very alert and capable. Despite 
the obvious handicaps that prevailed. because of current conditions 
in Israel, the boys learned quickly, and before long were playing a 
brand of hasketball that was more than fair. With proper instruc- 
tion, more adequate equipment and freedom from economic pres- 
sures and war threats, these youngsters in years to come should 
make a splendid contribution to international basketball.” 

With an eye to developing international competition, Holman . 
notes “there should be some attention given to the differences be- 
tween the international rules and those that are currently accepted 
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~ 
Holman on Basketball. By Nat Holman. 323 pages. New York. 


Crown Publishers, $3. Also in slightly abridged $1 paper cover. 


in the United States.” He goes on to list the differences, the major 
one being that the international rules specify a twelve foot foul 
line, twice as much as the American game. 

Though he doesn’t use the book to get in a plug for one of his 
pet projects, the fact is that Nat favors the wider lane and would 
like to see it adopted here, not only to standardize things for the 
Olympics and other competition, but as a means of minimizing 
sheer height as an advantage. 

The twelve foot lane, six on each side of the basket, would 
keep the big s out from under an enlarged area via the three 
second rule. is would not only lessen tip-ins and rebound 
goals by the bi fellows (though not eliminating them by any 
means), but would also open up a bigger “cutting area” for the 
smaller faster men to slice through on passes off the pivot post. 

In many ways this seems a more reasonable notion than that 
proposed by Kansas Coach Phog Allen to raise the baskets to twelve 
feet, which would still leave the big boys closest to the lioop, and 
drastically change shooting habits in the bargain. 


EVERY ASPECT OF play is dealt with cahaantivebe (but never 
exhaustingly). Sometimes the author makes four separate and dis- 
tinct points out of one picture sequence, analyzing and relating the 
—— and techniques of all players in the scene. Nor does he 

are his own championship club. For instance, in a dramatic series 
; owing the collision between Norm Mager and Bradley's. Preece, 
which knocked both cold in the Invitation tourney, he shows why 
it was actually Mager’s fault for forgetting a fundamental rebound- 
ing principle. 

The book extends through analysis of all aspects of play into 
oo details of organizing a team. It answers questions on minimum 

uipment needed, organization of practices, conditioning, ne to 
pie uct scrimmages and specialized practice sessions, etc. in 
behind. the scenes in many recent Garden games and ven Ww 
and why certain things happened. For instance, the exciting: ‘NCAA 
tourney games of 1947 in which CCNY came ‘from behind a ten- 
point deficit at the half to run Big. Ten champs Wisconsin dizzy 
70-56. is ‘recreated and explained from the viewpoint of a halftime 
analysis of the visitors’ set play structure — | 

In going over the styles of piay of most of the big name teams 
that come to the Garden, Holman gets the chance to take a playful 
and well merited n pike at the eats writing Aga He: points 

g attempts to er West -and 
East as having distinct style, the journalistic business of “Western 
barrel house, hoopla and one-handed shots,” against alleged East- 
ern conservatism. And makes that, and. other.similar forced —.. 
zations, as silly as they really are by showing the exact opposites 
often be true. For instance, Oklahoma A & M and San Franc yin 
with their deliberate styles, and Rhode Island State's firehorse attack. | 
How much further west can you get than Frisco? And how much 
asi east then Rhode Island? | : 


to the frequent an 


ave it your self, You'll get more kick o out. o ‘dunia. 


m the moment you lay ‘it down. 


